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ANY OF US want a new car; we 

need a new car; but this year we 
have to make the old one do. If you are 
in that fix too, remember this: The next 
best thing to a brand new car is your pres- 
ent car with Ethyl. 

Naturally, Ethyl Gasoline costs more 
than regular gasoline by the gallon, just 
as fertilized land costs more than unfer- 
tilized land by the acre. Put it’s not 
gallons you want when you stop at a 
gasoline pump—it’s POWER. And just 
as the money you spend for fertilizer 
comes back to you with dividends, so do 
the extra pennies you spend for Ethyl 
Gasoline come back, bringing real sav- 
ings with them. 

Ethyl Gasoline prevents harmful 
knock and the power-waste, over-heat- 
ing and engine wear-and-tear that it 


causes. It restores lost power to older 
cars—makes any car run better—and in 
the end makes savings in lessened re- 
pairs and carbon removal that alone 
more than offset its small additional 
cost. 

Run your car, truck and tractor on 
Ethyl Gasoline. You will save time on 
work and get more done. You will have 
less frequent lay-ups. Your engines will 
serve you better and keepin better shape. 

Remember it’s not gallons that you 
want when you buy gasoline—it’s 
POWER. Look deeper than the price 
tag. Squeeze your gasoline money tighter 
and discover for yourself the greater 
POWER—the greater value—that you 
get for every penny that you spend for 
Ethyl! Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 


GOING TO THE WORLD'S FAIR? 


Be sure to visit the Ethyl exhibit at the Century of Progress in Chicago. 
You'll find it in General Motors Building and see with your own eyes 
why Ethyl makes azy car run better and actually cost LESS by the year. 


NEXT TIME GETETH YL 








In LIFE’S HARD PLACES 
By Rev. J. W. HOLLAND 


N SUNNY days a middle-aged 

man with a contented face walks 
past my church. He steps slowly and 
leans upon a cane, I talk with him 
frequently. Two years ago he fell 
down an elevator shaft, fracturing his 
spine in two places, so that he can 
stand erect only by the aid of a steel 
harness which holds his body rigid. He 
said:, “I’m getting along pretty well. 
The doctor says that I shall never be 
better, and cannot work again, but /’// 
never say die.’ I think of him as one 
of life’s great heroes. 
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I have a friend, now a bishop, who 
used to play handball with one of his 
young parishioners. One day after 
the bishop had trimmed the younger 
man, the latter said, “I don’t see how 
you can beat me. I am younger and 
quicker on my feet. What’s the an- 
swer?” The minister said, “You get 
the easy balls as well or better than I 
can—btit you don’t go after the hard 
ones. I do, and I get enough of them 
to beat you.” 

That evening this young man said to 
his wife, “Am I a quitter?’ Since the 
duty of a good wife is to back up her 
husband when he is right, and help him 
to “back up” when he is wrong, this 
man’s wife said, ““You have a tendency 
to give up too easily.” Today, that 
young man is at the head of an impor- 
tant insurance agency in a Western 
city. He has an agreement with his 
agents: “When you get a hard pros- 
pect which you can’t handle, turn him 
over to me.” 

19 


Hardships are the ships in which 
courageous souls sail. Unless our 
trials are too severe, they evoke from 
us unexpected virtues and strength. 
For several years life upon our Ameri- 
can farms has been growing more dif- 
ficult. Yet the pioneers who settled 


our frontiers knew no such comforts 
as even the poorest of modern people 
have. They carried on; they tackled 
the hard jobs; they toiled until they al- 
most fell in their tracks—but they 
“never said die.” 

The ease or hardships which char- 
acterize any generation’s life are often 
due to causes which began to operate 
before that generation was born. Many 
terrible situations cannot be changed 
in a hurry because the causes cannot be 
altered, but must run their courses, 
This being the case, we simply must 
parry, push, and pray our way forward 
as best we can. 
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Tackling the “hard ones” not only 
makes a good handball player but it 
makes a victor in the arena of life. 


One should tackle the hardest be- 
setments and tendencies in his nature, 
It is easy to overcome little tempta- 
tions, but it is different to try to up- 
root a desire to commit sin. I know 
a man who has a daily battle to re- 
main honest. His nature is to over- 
reach in business dealings. He is good 
only because he tackles this hard in- 
ward desire. He wins only through 
the daily grace of God. 

Whatever may be your weaknesses 
or sins, or however may go the bitter 
battle of existence, “tackle the hard 
ones” that come your way with all the 
determination of human desire, plus 
divine help, and you can win. “No try, 
no triumph,’ is the universal law of 


victory. 
199 

God helps. In spite of doubt, in the 
face of obstacles and perils, He helps. 
We may learn the secret of a new 
strength and the theme of a new song 
right in the midst of seemingly im- 
possible situations. 

I have tried it and proved it true! 


How TO FEED THE MILK Cow 
By TAIT BUTLER 


READER who is feeding his cow 
a concentrate mixture containing 
20 per cent protein says: “This feed 
seems to produce more flesh than milk.” 

Only the proteins in feeds can be 
used by the cow to produce the pro- 
teins which milk contains, but all the 
nutrients, proteins, carbohydrates and 
fats, can be used to produce fat to 
cover her frame and line her internal 
organs. In other words, if more pro- 
teins are fed than the cow cat .:- in 
her milk production she can use them 
for laying on fat. The quantity of 
milk produced and, therefore, the 
amount of proteins required, depends 
on the milk producing faculty of the 
cow, a quality which is largely in- 
herited. 

A really good dairy cow cannot eat 
enough of suitable, balanced feeds to 
gain weight while in full flow of milk. 
She is certain to lose flesh or weight 
after freshening, if she is in good 
flesh at that time. She not only uses 
all the feed she can digest for making 
milk but also draws on her body to 
supply additional materials for her 
milk making. Hence the good dairy 
cow when freshening in good flesh al- 
ways loses weight during the height of 
her milk production. On the other 
hand a cow which has not the faculty 
of milk production to so high a degree 
—a poor dairy cow—may be fed and 
digest more than she can use for milk 


making and then she uses it to cover 
her frame and internal organs with 
fat, and she can use protein as well as 
carbohydrates (starches and sugars, 
etc.) and fats for this latter purpose 
of putting fat on her body. 

When a milking cow shows a dispo- 
sition to lay on “flesh” or gain weight 
unduly, it is evidence that she is being 
extravagantly fed. The business of 
the dairy cow is to put “fat” in the 
milk bucket, not or. her frame. Hence, 
the really good dairy cows are fre- 
quently underfed and the poor ones 
usually overfed. The dairy cow should 
only be given such quantities of suit- 
able feeds as she will pay for with the 
milk she produces and maintain her 
vigorous health. No other satisfactory 
rule for determining the quantity of 
feed to be given has yet been found 
for the guidance of the dairyman. 





HE Hoover wartime commissio# 

on the cost of hog production if 
terms of corn found that for 37 years 
previously 100 pounds of live hogs om 
the Chicago market had sold for the 
price of 11.67 bushels of corn. This 
is the best index of the cost of pro- 
ducing hogs in terms of corn. 

On this as a basis, $4.00 a hundred 
live weight for hogs means 34 cents @ 
bushel for corn, or about 32 cents 4 
bushel for sorghum grains. 
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Farm News Bright Spots 


HAT this is a changing world there is abundant evi- 

ence at the present time. Some of the changes may 

or may not work out all right. But there is one that is 

bound to do a lot of good. We have reference to a type 

of publicity that is now being gotten out by Professor 

A. B. Bryan, who is agricultural editor of Clemson 
College, S. C. 

Mr. Bryan heads this new type of publicity, “Farm 
News Bright Spots,” and in a series of brief paragraphs 
tells of important, worth while instances of agricultural 
progress in South Carolina. There is not a word of 
depression in the whole page, no mortgage foreclosure, 
no gloom, no despair. 

One paragraph tells about how a 4-H poultry club 
member sold some $352 worth of broilers. The baby 
chicks and feed cost $162. There are 200 broilers yet 
to sell. 

A Dorchester County farm woman has a herd of 19 
grade Jersey cows, heifers, and calves. She milks an 
average of six cows and last year sold $261 worth of 
products. 

And here’s the case of a woman who is now losing 
only four chicks out of a hundred where she used to lose 
fifty. The difference is due to the use of a homemade 
brick brooder which she constructed last winter. 

Farm News Bright Spots! We like the idea. It helps 
to constructive thinking and constructive planning, and 
how we do need both. 


Our Farm Debt 


HE outstanding mortgage debt resting upon the 

farms of the United States at the end of 1932 is es- 
timated at $8,500,000,000. “The annual interest on this 
debt is estimated at $520,000,000. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics at Washing- 
ton estimates in a recent report to Congress that the av- 
erage number of years mortgaged farms remain under 
mortgage ranges by geographic divisions from 45 years 
in the West North Central group of states, or the Corn 
Belt, to an average of 23.1 years in the South. The av- 
erage figure for the South—23.1 years—compares with 
29.6 years, the average for the entire United States. 

Of the total mortgage debt of the nation, the 14 
states of the South carry 18 per cent, or $1,700,000,000. 
Showing the comparative as well as the exceedingly 
favorable position of the South, the figures show that the 
mortgage debt of Iowa and Illinois, totaling $1,728,000,- 
000, is by more than $27,000,000 greater than the mort- 
gage debt of the entire South. To further emphasize 
this point, the farms of Iowa alone carry a debt that is 
by $54,000,000 greater than that of the 12 states of the 
Southeast (Texas and Oklahoma excluded). 


Latest figures show that the gross agricultural in- 
come of the South, exclusive of that from timber, about 
$80,000,000, and some other products, represents 30 per 
cent of the gross agricultural income of the nation. The 
gross income of Iowa represents 6.1 per cent of the to- 
tal agricultural income -of the nation. As a matter of 
fact, the farm mortgage is largely concentrated in the 
Middle West, whose 12 states are carrying some 60 per 
cent of the total load. 


Where some 6 per cent of the farms of the entire- 


United States are free of mortgage debt, 70 per cent of 
the farms of the South of every character are free of 
mortgage debt. Where 50 per cent or more of the farms 
of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Nebraska are mortgaged, 22.5 
Per cent are mortgaged in North Carolina, 20.1 per cent 
m Kentucky, 21 per cent in Tennessee, and 15 per cent 
in West Virgina. As a matter of fact, 78.6 per cent of 
the full owner operated farms of the Southeast are free 
of debt. The lowest ratio of debt to value of all farms 
in Florida, where it represents 5.8 per cent of the total 

} wealth of the state. The next lowest is in West 

mia, the next—10.5 per cent—in North Carolina. 

Of debt to value is more favorable in the South 


than anywhere else, as is the case with this whole mort- 
gage situation. 

Any rise in prices or any legislation that would tend 
to alleviate the burden in the more heavily mortgaged 
sections would prove still more helpful here in the South 
where the distress is far less serious. 

Lately the papers have had a great deal to say about 
the mortgage problem—how bad it is, and how hopeless 
it is unless something is done about it promptly. Many 
have gotten the idea that all farms are mortgaged io 
the limit. Not having the facts, the general assumption 
probably is that the situation is not only as bad as i 
is painted, but that it is as bad in one section as in an- 
other. Some farms, indeed ‘many, are hopelessly sunk. 
Bankruptcy is the only way out for them. But where 
those farms are located is clearly shown in the figures 
we have given. 

Just remember that 70 per cent of all farms of all 
sorts in the South are entirely free of mortgage! Rel- 
atively, the burden on those that are mortgaged is light. 


Zero Hour for Feed Crops Here 

HERE is only about half as much corn on Southern 

farms and about a fourth as much oats as last year 
this time, according to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. This means that most of the surplus pro- 
duced in 1931 is either gone or so nearly so as to make it 
possible that we may have a shortage of these the coming 
season. This is almost certain to be the case if present 
indications of smaller acreage to these feed crops is borne 
out. This year’s oat crop is considerably less than last 
year’s crop in many sections and the acreage already 
planted to corn seems to be considerably less than last 
year and a great deal less than 1931, all of which points 
to a possible feed shortage next year. It is not too late to 
correct this matter, but it will have to be done right away. 

June planted corn frequently does well in much of the 
South and sometimes produces just as well or better than 
the earlier planted corn. And such crops as sweet sor- 
ghum, sagrain, soybeans, cowpeas, which will produce 
considerable grain as well as roughage, may still be 
planted with every chance of producing a fair yield. And 
for roughage, either in the form of hay or grazing, the 
old stand-by, Sudan grass, can be put in any time during 
this month or even early July. To make good yields 
from these late plantings, however, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that well prepared and good ground be used, and that 
liberal fertilization be given. 

This is a matter to which each individual will do well 
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to give careful thought and study. If there is any indi- 
cation that there will not be plenty of grain and rough- 
age from the crops already put in, let’s get busy and do 
some more planting now. It will be too late in a few 
weeks. There are few who are good enough farmers to 
grow cheap cotton with which to buy feed for the work 
stock and get away with it. 


Does Education Pay? 


ECENTLY the United States Department of Com- 

merce made a careful study of 266 wage-earner 
bankruptcies in Boston. More than a third of these had 
failed to finish grammar school. Only 25 per cent had 
finished high school, and only 4 per cent were college 
graduates. 

Those who made the survey say that it is conserva- 
tively estimated that the creditors of the 29,067 wage- 
earner bankruptcies in the United States in 1930 lost 
more than $125,000,000. In the twelve years from 
1920 through 1931, bankruptcy losses amounted to 
$7,233,727,656. Whether the percentages as given above 
would remain the same in all bankruptcies as they were 
found in the case of the Boston crowd examined we do 
not know, but the record in their instance is convincing 
evidence of the fact that education does pay and that it 
pays big, and that the lack of it is a social and economic 
menace to all. 

The most backward people in the world are those 
with the least education. India and China are outstanding 
examples. Ignorance, disease, and unutterable poverty 
abound on every hand in these vast countries. On the 
other hand, the most highly educated people in the 
world are the most successful. 

And here’s what we are leading up to. The city of 
Chicago owes her teachers something over $16,000,000. 
The entire force—14,000 strong—stood begging in the 
streets the other day because they had not received a 
penny of their pay for nine months—an amazing spec- 
tacle and an amazing fact. Schools have suffered in 
every state. Hundreds of thousands of children have had 
to give up their studies, we hope temporarily. Some of 
our oldest and most outstanding Southern institutions 
have gone without support, and their teachers without 
pay, for many months. We cannot take a year out of a 
child’s education and put it back again later. To sacrifice 
education is to sacrifice the most valuable possession we 
can leave an individual and the most valuable asset we 
can leave the nation. _ 

Education not only pays in the case of the individual 
but as the bankruptcy case cited so pointedly illustrates, 
it pays in the case of society as a whole. Ignorance is a 
bad risk. 


The Mark of an Educated Man 


R. Albert Edward Wiggam, the author of many 

works on psychology, gives us the following as 
being among the more important marks of an educated 
man :— 


He keeps his mind open on every question until the 
evidence is all in. 

He has in him the Greek spirit of insatiable inquiry, 
the Roman spirit of team work, and the Christian spirit 
of devotion to social welfare. 

He always listens to the man who knows. 

He never laughs at new ideas. 

He knows the secret of getting along with other people. 

He cultivates the habit of success. 

He knows that as a man thinketh so he is. 

He knows that popular notions are invariably wrong. 

He cannot be sold magic. : 

He links himself with a great cause. 

He fits his ambitions to his abilities. 

He always tries to feel the emotion he should feel. 

He keeps busy at his highest natural level. 

He knows that it is never too late to learn. 

He never loses faith in the man he might have been. 

He has a world outlook. 

He lives a religious life. 

With these qualifications a man may be said to be 
culturally equipped for life, even for the practical affairs 
of life. 
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BUY TODAY! 














THE MASTER PIECE 
OF TIRE CONSTRUCTION 


F; IRESTONE High Speed Tires are made 
of the finest materials by master tire 
builders. They are First Choice of race 
drivers who know tires and will not take 
chances or risk their lives on ordinary tires. 


speeds of yesterday. Don’t take chances 
on inferior or thin, worn tires—guard the 
safety of yourself and family. 


LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


Trade in your old worn tires today and get a 
liberal allowance to apply on a set of Firestone 
High Speed Tires—the Safest Tires in the world. 


REMEMBER — your brakes can stop your 
wheels, but your tires must stop your car. 


THE New Firestone 
SEALTYTE Leakproof TUBE 


Extra heavy red tube coated on 
the inside with special compound 
which seals against air loss. Made 
with flexible rubber valve stem. 
Constant air pressure increases tire 
mileage. 















Road speeds of today are the racing» 


This tire is the equal of all 
standard brand first line tires 
in Quality, Construction, and 
Appearance. Sold at a price 
that affords you real savings. 


FIRESTONE OLDFIELD TYPE 


This tire is superior in Quality to first 
line special brand tires made without the 
manufacturer’s name and guarantee and 
offered for sale by department stores, oil 
companies, and mail order catalog houses. 
This is ‘“‘The Tire That Taught Thrift to 


Miltions.”’ 


FIRESTONE SENTINEL TYPE 


This tire is of better Quality, Construc- 
tion, and Workmanship than second line 
special brand tires made without the manu- 
facturer’s name and guarantee and offered 
for sale by mail order houses and others. 


FIRESTONE COURIER TYPE 


This tire is of good Quality and Work- 
manship — carries the name “Firestone”’ 
and full guarantee — sold as low as many 
cheap special brand tires manufactured to 


sell at a price. 


COMPARE CONSTRUCTION, QUALITY 













Tire Prices Going Higher 
Buy Now! Save Money! 


p with Firestone 


Tire prices have joined the upward trend. We believe they will 
advance again—jin fact, increasing prices of rubber and cotton are 
sure to bring higher tire prices. Get your tire requirements NOW while 
we are selling Firestone Extra Quality Tires at these low prices, 


SAVE MONEY! 


pip the Luter ed Pave. Building 
Progress,”” Chicago. 


Announcing the NEW 


Firestone 


SUPER OLDFIELD TYPE 














4.75-19.__: 
5.00-19._. 
5-25-18... 
















Other Sizes ener Low 








5.00-19.... 
5.29-18.___. 


4.75-19...$§. 10 













5.48 
6.17 









Other Sizes Proportionately Low 








30x314C1 $3.15 |) 


4.50-21.... 


4.75-19.... 4.20 









3.85 









and PRICE 














Firestone 
BATTERIES 


Madein 
the modern 
Firestone Bat- 
tery Factories. 
More power, 
40 longer life. 

and All Batteries 
old onary tested Free 

















MAGNEX s& 
BATTERIES ate, 









Firestone 
BRAKE LINING 


Madein 
Firestone Fac- 





new Aquapruf 
ai) process. Uni- 
J form soft pedal 
ew _ without chat- 
ter, ‘grab or squeal, 





As Low As 40 
Brakes tested Per 
Free 
Relining Charges Extra 


The Greatest Distribution and Service System in the World 


S° Firestone 
SPARK PLUGS 


Madein Firestone 
factories — double 
tested — power 









Each in 
Sets 


sealed. Install 


of Firestone Plugs 
and save gas and in- 
crease power. Spark 
Plugs tested Free. 


— i 


a set 


———< 








MAGNEX 
SPARK PLUGS oD f= 


30,000 FIRESTONE DEALERS and FIRESTONE SERVICE STORES! 
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President Roosevelt on extreme left and Senator Norris on extreme right in small photograph. 


The giant Wilson Dam to right. 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY PROJECT 


ARLY in-April a group of Southern leaders met 

at the University of North Carolina for the formu- 

lation of a policy that would advance the South 
socially, spiritually, and economicaily. As a fundamen- 
tal, they agreed that “the South has the capacity to sup- 
port all social and cultural institutions necessary to a 
civilized society. Its natural resources are unequalled 
jn any other section of the country, and only proper so- 
cial and economic planning are required for the realiza- 
tion of adequate educational, cultural, and social wel- 
fare services for all its citizens.” 

There could hardly be a more suitable declaration 
than this to precede a discussion of the tremendous so- 
cial, spiritual, and economic progress that inevitably will 
come from the development of the resources of the Ten- 
nessee River Valley as development is planned in the 
challenging $500,000,000 twenty-year Roosevelt program, 
a program comparable to the building of the Panama 
Canal and of vastly more importance to the nation. As 
a farm paper we make no apology for featuring this 
gigantic project, for few projects ever started in the 
South will mean so much to Southern people. 


With its headwaters high up in the Appalachian 
mountains in Virginia, the Tennessee River flows some 
700 miles through a region that abounds not only in hy- 
droelectric power resources but in every resource nec- 
essary to the building of a mighty industrial empire and 
for the general advancement of all social and economic 
life. In the area to be served are found lead, zinc, oil, 
gas, bauxite, barytes, kaolin, iron, copper, coal, stone, 
phosphate, building materials of all sorts, and timber 
of matchless quality and abundance with present annual 
output running on toward $50,000,000, And all this is in the 
midst of a most hospitabie climate where natural work- 
ing conditions offer a range of advantages to be found 
nowhere else. In its agriculture the region is peculiarly 
rich—rich not only because of its soil resources and wide 
variety of crops but because of a resourceful, indus- 
trious, and patriotic citizenship who believe alike and 
who speak the same language—sons and daughters of 
fathers and mothers who carved an empire out of a 
wilderness. 


HE development of the Tennessee Valley as proposed 

in the Roosevelt plan inevitably will further decen- 
tralize industry.. Manufacturers will come to the region 
in order to avail themselves of lower taxes and multi- 
plied advantages offered in cheap power and the like that 
will naturally flow from the ful- 
filment of the Roosevelt plan. 
This will bring to the farmers 
of the South a vastly enlarged 
market of a type they need and 
will welcome. 





It is the plan first to go 
ahead and use the properties at 
Muscle Shoals. The basic unit 
there is the giant Wilson Dam, 
built for the installation of 18 
electric generators with a total 
€apacity of 610,000 horse pow- 


of 18 cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion each. It is the plan to so 
handle the power generated at 
Muscle Shoals and elsewhere 
on the river that it will do for 
industry and agriculture in the 
South what similarly developed 
Power has done for those Cana- 


Circle—Heart of region to be 
Served by project. 


Lower left—Generator room 
at Wilson Dam. 





By CULLY A. COBB 


dian communities lying back of the great plants at 
Niagara Falls. The prospect of such a development is 
almost too good to be true, yet we may expect an even 
richer return than Ontario has cnjoyed, not only because 
of the manner of development but because of resources 
in variety and abundance not to be found anywhere in 
Canada. 

It is the plan to devote Nitrate Plant No. 2 built in 
World War days with an investment of $80,000,000 to the 
experimental manufacture of fertilizer and to distribute 
the power generated at Wilson Dam throughout the 
Valley region. Since its completion in 1918 the ferti- 
lizer plant has remained utterly idle. The same has all 
but been true of the giant generators at the Wilson 
Dam. The government’s investment in Nitrate Plant 
No. 2 and in the Wilson Dam totals some $130,000,000. 
They are properties of matchless beauty and promise, 
and now, due to the unswerving loyalty to an ideal on 
the part of Senator Norris of Nebraska and President 
Roosevelt, they are to become properties of matchless 
usefulness. 

At Muscle Shoals there is also Nitrate Plant No. 1 
which, except for the great steam power plant that 
furnishes power for it, was never completed. Beyond 
the value of this steam plant, the operation of which 
will continue, and the value of the industrial buildings 
and the homes on the reservation, the property there is 
of little worth. Dam No. 1, a navigation dam built to 
accommodate large river vessels, a little way below the 
Wilson Dam, completes the government’s investment at 
that point on the river. 




























































At present four generators with a capacity of 30,000 
horse power each, and four with a capacity of 35,000 
horse power each, are installed at the Wilson Dam. In- 
stallation of others awaits the building of the gigantic 
225-foot storage dam at Cove Creek on the Clinch River 
above Knoxville. This storage dam creating a lake of 
83 square miles will also provide for the installation of 
a number of giant turbines and a transmission line from 
Cove Creek to Muscle Shoals. A primary purpose in 
building the Cove Creek dam is to regulate the flow of 
the Tennessee River. With the flow of that stream 
under absolute control, floods will be prevented, an in- 
lanc waterway into the heart of the South will be pro- 
vided, together with year-round operation of generators 
at every ‘power dam on the river—eleven when the plan 
is complete. 


| heed how many men the development now so immi- 
©“ nent will put to work is, of course, a matter of 
speculation. President Roosevelt has estimated that 
40,000 can be put to work by fall of this year. 

And then it is not too much to expect that the homes 
of the South would share in the cheap power generated 
at the Wilson Dam and elsewhere as the homes in On- 
tario share in the cheap power generated at Niagara 
Falls. Electricity is a matchless servant when eco- 
nomically available. With the proposed projects in op- 
eration, the cost of power should come down to a point 
where even the most modest home and farm can enjoy 
full advantage of the vast array of practical equipment 
already upon the market, and where farmers will be 
able to avail themselves of the maximum advantages 
that cheap electrical power offers and has brought to 
the farmers in so many other regions of the world. 


After viewing the development at Muscle Shoals, 
Thomas Edison remarked that “the completed Muscle 
Shoals will be worth more than all the gold and cur- 
rency in the world. Its possibilities are so great I cannot 
tell them.” Richard Edmunds, speaking in the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, said: “The Tennessee River drains a 
section almost immeasurably rich. Muscle Shoals is in 
the very heart of the country in a region unsurpassed 
on earth for a combination of advantages for produc- 
ing the things which every section of the country 
needs.” -And Andrew Jackson with the enthusiasm one 
always shows when one catches a glimpse of the tre- 
mendous possibilities at Muscle Shoals, said: ‘This 
would be an ideal spot for the national capital,” for 
indeed the region is surpassingly rich in beauty as well 
as full of those natural elements 
so necessary to human progress. 





So it would seem that at 
least in this one instance—the 
development of the resources of 
the Tennessee River Valley—the 
South is at last to come into 
its own. Coming into its own 
the South should set an ex- 
ample that undoubtedly will be 
followed by other — sections 
blessed with similar natural re- 
sources that for lack of vision 
and lack of a true conception of 
service to the people, have not 
yet been utilized, but which, too, 
may be put to work in the-nter- 
est of the public to whom our 
vast natural resources after all 
belong. Naturally enough, ag- 
riculture will welcome with en- 
thusiasm the development of the 
vast Valley project. 











Lower right—Boats passing 
through locks at ilson 
Dam. 







































HE new Farm Relief Law, in- 


cluding provisions for (1) in- 
creasing farm prices; (2) refi- 
nancing farm mortgages, and (3) 


modernizing the American money sys- 
tem has been called by Senator Thom- 
as “the most important piece of legis- 
tion in 6,000 years.” 

Maybe it isn’t the most important 
law of 6,000 years. But for the aver- 
age farmer at least it changes some of 
the main ways we have been doing 
things for 6,000 years. 

The chief characteristic of the av- 
erage farmer in the past has been his 
so-called “independence.” Instead of 
“independence” for the individual, 
which hasn’t paid, the new law pro- 
poses that there shall be “interdepend- 
ence” within the group—and we believe 
it will pay. In fact, for the most part, 
the new law permits the farmer who 
wishes to hang on to his old ways to 
do so; but if he does he will not par- 
ticipate in the benefits that go to the codperating farm- 
ers. Asa statement issued from the office of Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace well says :— 

“The spirit of the law’s enforcement will be on a 
voluntary, public-spirited, and practical basis. Those 
who sign the agreements on any phase of crop regulation 
and control will have assurance that they will be re- 
warded as far as price relations permit as the season 
advances. They also must realize that there will be no 
more ‘free riding’ farmers whose custom it has been to 
stand aside and let the other farmers co6dperate while 
they shared in subsequent benefits. Only those 
who appreciate the need for a widespread move- 
ment in the direction of basic export-crop control, and 
who take part in that movement, will reap the benefit 
of their faith in the new deal for agriculture.” 


I 


ERSONALLY we believe that it is not worth so 

much to the farmer to be “independent” at planting 
time and plant “all the acreage he durn pleases’’ as it is 
to be “independent” when his crop is sold and be able to 
pay every creditor he owes. And from now on we may 
have to choose as to which of these two kinds of “inde- 
pendence” we prefer. Asa matter of fact, all of us who 
farm have planted not so much in “independence’’—-in 
the sense of knowing the relative advantages of various 
policies and choosing between them; it has been more a 
matter of planting in ignorance rather than in inde- 
pendence. 

J. H. Masterman has well said that it is normal for 
every man to pass through three stages: (1) dependence 
as a helpless child; (2) independence as a perhaps too 
bumptious and self-sufficient young man, and (3) interde- 
pendence when he rightly becomes a member of a codp- 
erating family group. The wise American farmer has 
graduated from independence to interdependence. 


In our monthly review of the “World’s News” on 
page 22 this fact is emphasized—that “The New Deal” 
means largely a shift from individual planning to social 
planning—planning for a whole group. The Farm Re- 
lief Law primarily means Social Planning for Agricul- 
ture. And this, we repeat, is largely a reversal of 6,000 
years of history. But we believe it is a wise reversal 
—in fact a necessary one. And the man who doesn’t 
think so can still be left pretty largely to his own de- 
vices. 


Walter Lippman has an arresting title for one of his 
books—Drift or Mastery. That is the choice which 
Secretary Wallace sees American agriculture making in 
the new Farm Relief Law: “The people are through 
with the policy of letting things drift. They prefer to 
attempt at least to shape their own destiny.” 


II 

S° MUCH for the spirit and aims of the new legisla- 

tion. Now let us see what specific program it out- 

lines. And perhaps we can best do this in catechism 
form. 

1, What is the main declared purpose of the bill? 

It is this—to give farm products as high a purchas- 
ing power or “parity” as they had in the pre-war period 
of August, 1909-July, 1914, and to try to control acre- 
age or production in this and future years so as to en- 
able buyers and manufacturers to pay profitable prices. 
We would) again call attention to the estimate made in 
1931 by 21 of the greatest cotton buying firms in 
America as to what would be the price per pound and 































Threshing oats—2,000 bushels per eight-hour day. 


By CLARENCE POE 


total value to the farmer of cotton crops of varying 


size. This was their prediction :— - 
Crop, Bales Price Total Value 
DE: vive dp ha euese cas 7.% cents $552,000,000 
DEES > Scanote Vis sauce 8.46 cents $592,200,000 
SEE Novisecdansccsap 10.19 cents $662,350,000 
IEEE, Sbncedaabisaweres 12.39 cents $733,403,000 
TUNE. ahs veveavde ss ce 14.51 cents $798,050,000 
FOPUOUD eke ieee ovscosdus 16.49 cents $824,500,000 


2. How much would farm prices have to advance to 
reach pre-war levels? 

Average 1909-14 prices were: Cotton, 12.4 cents; 
corn, 64 cents;-wheat, 88 cents; beef cattle, 5.2 cents; 
hogs, 7% cents; eggs, dozen, 21 cents; butter, 25 cents; 
flue-cured tobacco, about 17 cents. 

3. Would these “pre-war prices,” if reached now, 
also give the farmer his “pre-war parity” or purchasing 
power? 

Not quite. The official records of the United States 
Department. of Agriculture show that in March, 1933 
(the latest month for which figures are available), 
prices of farm products were exactly 50 per cent of pre- 
war. On the other hand, “commodities farmers buy” 
averaged 103 per cent of pre-war. In March, products 
would thus have had to sell for more than double what 
they were then selling for (206 per cent, to be exact), 
in order to enable farm products tu buy as much goods 
as in 1909-14. And of course if prices of things that 
farmers buy should hereafter advance to 150 per cent 
of pre-war (as they averaged in the years 1920-30) then 
farm prices would have to advance to three times their 
March, 1933, averages to provide the pre-war parity. 

4. Will benefits go equally to all producers? 

The aim is to give benefits to producers who codp- 
erate in acreage regulation or controlled production. 
“Farmers who participate in this program, and those 
who do not participate, sell their products at the same 
market price. Those who do participate receive an ad- 
ditional payment. The others do not.” 


5. How would this work out in the case of cotton, 
for example? 

Suppose it would take a price of 13 cents to give 
cotton its pre-war purchasing power. Suppose cotton is 
selling for 9 cents. Then the cotton mills would pay a 
“processing tax” of 4 cents a pound—on the virtually 
one-half the crop manufactured in America. The money 
received from this 4 cents a pound tax would be used to 
pay benefits to the farmer who reduces his cotton acre- 
age—say, $7 to $10 for each acre of reduction. Or the 
authorities may pay higher prices per pound to farmers 
who plant, say (for example), not over one-third of 
their land in sales crops such as cotton and tobacco. 

6. Where a farmer rents his cotton or tobacco land 
to the government, can he plant this land to any crop? 

To soil improving crops or feed crops for his own 
use. 

7. What is the Smith cotton option feature? 

This applies to any farmer who has reduced his cot- 
ton acreage 36 per cent. Such a farmer may have allot- 
ted to him at prsent prices as many bales of government- 
owned cotton as. he would probably have grown on the 
30 per cent “cut” in acreage. These bales will be sold 
later and any profits will go to the farmer. If any loss, 
the government will bear it. 





8. To what “basic agricultural 
commodities” does this bill apply? 

To wheat, cotton, corn, hogs, Tice, 
tobacco, milk, and milk products. 





9. Is the aim to make the parity 
or purchasing power for every such 
product the same as in 1909-14? 


All except tobacco. Probably as a 
result of coOperative marketing to- 
bacco was one product that sold higher 
in 1919-29 (some main types at least) 
than in 1909-14. Hence the base period 
for tobacco is made 1919-29 instead of 
the 1909-14 base for all other crops, 


10. How much should the increase 
in crop prices increase consumer 
costs ? 

In New York last year bread aver- 
aged 6.7 cents a loaf, and the grower 
got 6-10 of a cent for the wheat that 
was in it. Doubling the grower’s re- 
turn would have increased the bread 
price less than a cent. A $1.50 shirt 
weighs less than a pound; adding 5 cents a pound to the 
price of cotton should add only 5 cents to the cost of a 
shirt. 

11. How will consumers be safeguarded against un- 
reasonable advances ? 

By a system of licensing distributors and dealers in 
farm products, and enforcing regulations to prevent un- 
fair practices. This policy of licensing dealers in farm 
products may lead to many safeguards for producers, 

12. Is it the aim to reach the “pre-war parity” im- 
mediately ? 

No, gradually. It is also provided that if raising the 
price of any farm product to a pre-war parity keeps 
consumers from buying and surpluses in manufactured 
form pile up, prices will be temporarily lowered enough. 
to stimulate consumption. 

13. Will not paying this processing tax increase costs 
for cotton and tobacco manufacturers, etc., and so pre- 
vent them from competing successfully in foreign mar- 
kets? 

No; on all goods exported the processing tax will be 
refunded to manufacturers. 

14. Suppose the tax on cotton should cause consum- 
ers to shift to rayon, for example? 

The law foresees cases like this. It provides that the 
processing tax then be made to apply to rayon also. 

15. Do-you anticipate much opposition from farmers 
or manufacturers ? 

No. As for farmers, committees of farmers and 
farm leaders will help perfect plans in each state and 
nationally for each commodity. Besides, the farmer who 
doesn’t want to codperate may stay out; he simply gets 
no benefits. As for manufacturers they have learned at 
last that when farmers have no buying power, all busi- 
ness goes bad. Hence they are ready to help farmers 
get better prices. 

16. Somebody has said that the Farm Act contains 
“everything but the kitchen stove.” Why was the Secre- 
tary given power to use several different plans? 


So that if one doesn’t work, another will. As Sec- 
retary Wallace puts it: “I hope you will appraise the 
new farm bill for what it really is—a piece of social 
machinery for attaining certain social and economic 
ends, a contrivance as new in the field of social relations 
as the first gasoline engine was new in the field of me- 
chanics. It may be correspondingly crude in its first 
design and performance. But it is a start in the fieldof | 
social invention, and a start many years overdue.” 


International Planning Also 


N?2 only are we to have national planhing as an aid 
to agriculture, but international planning also. As 
we go to press, Henry Morgenthau, Sr., George C. 
Haas, wheat expert for the Federal Farm Board, 
F. E. Murphy, Minneapolis publisher and agricultural 
leader, have just gone to Geneva, Switzerland, to repre 
sent the United States at the International Wheat Com 
ference there. Efforts will be made to stabilize the 
price of wheat through the combined efforts of Canada, 
Australia, Argentina, and the United States. 

Some effort may be made later to get the nations 
work together to regulate the production and mar 
of cotton to fit world consumption. 
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RUST DID THIS 


The leaves, bolls, and lint samples above 
and below were taken from the same 
field. The whole field received complete 
fertilizer containing 3% potash. Part of it 
also was given an extra heavy application 
of potash. The cotton without the extra 
potash rusted badly and yielded only 770 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. Its lint 
measured seven-eighths and was not uni- 
form, with some long and some short 
fibers. The cotton with the extra potash 
did not rust and yielded 1,640 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre. Its lint measured a 
full inch and was uniform high quality. 


ASH DID THIS 


OTTON RUST IS A THIEF! It will often rob you of two, 
three or even five bales out of every ten that are rightfully 
yours. It also reduces the quality of your lint. You can prevent 
Rust easily and cheaply with potash. But the average fertilizer 


does not contain sufficient potash. Extra potash is needed. 


PREVENT RUST NOW with Kainit. Top-dress with 200 
pounds of NV High-grade (20%) Kainit per acre. If you prefer to 
use Muriate— use 100 pounds of NV Muriate of Potash per acre. 


(More Kainit or M. uriate may be needed if Rust was very severe last season.) 


Potash prevents Rust, helps control Wilt, and produces 
vigorous, healthy plants, with less shedding, larger bolls that 
are easier to pick, and better yields of uniform, high-quality lint. 


When you buy Kainit, Muriate, or any form of potash, make 


| sure you get NV POTASH —-the potash that has helped 


Southern farmers make better crops for more than 50 years. 
If you have difficulty obtaining this communicate with: 


N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY,., Inc., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 














XVIII 
ORDERS 


HE General ate prodigiously, em- 
ploying no table utensils in the 
process. Sandwiching slabs of meat 
between tortillas he munched steadily, 
using his free hand to sign the suc- 
cession of orders handed him by 
Monez, the adjutant—a nervous, near- 
sighted little man who hooked his 
enormous, horn-rimmed glasses off 
and on continuously as he produced 
the documents Gaspardo had dictated. 
Partially through courtesy to the 
three Americans—whom he asked to 
remain when they prepared to with- 
draw—also because he took pride in 
his ability to speak English, Gaspardo 
used that tongue when conversing 
with anyone familiar with it. 

“Now, this Claudio Companiero. 
Have him brought, Monez,” the gen- 
eral ordered. He _ smiled in a 
fatherly way when Claudio was pre- 
sented—bashful, diffident, but over- 
flowing with pride that he had at- 
tracted the great Gaspardo’s notice. 

“His commission, Monez,” the 
General ordered, in a matter-of-fact 
tone. Squinting through his thick 
lenses, the adjutant produced a docu- 
ment. Hastily scrawling his signa- 
ture, the General passed it to bewil- 
dered Claudio. “You are a lugar ten- 
iente, Companiero,” he announced. 

Raising a hand to still Claudio’s 
stuttered thanks, the dictator went on 
in an entirely impersonal tone: “Also 
you are listed for special duty at once. 


“The list, Monez!” 


AKING the paper Monez pro- 

duced, he handed it to the newly 
created officer. “The persons whose 
names are written there are enemies 
of the Revolucion. Pen them in the 
cuartel at once. Shoot them before 
dawn. Monez will give what men 
you need. 

“That is all—No, wait!” He turn- 
ed to Lastra: “You took three prison- 
ers in this place, Colonel. Do you still 
have them here?” 

“Si, General. 

“Jose, Garcia’s orderly. He is—” 

“A vile lickspittle and sneaking in- 
former. Have him shot, Companiero,” 
Gaspardo ordered. 

“Also a common soldado, who—” 

“Was he of El Buitre’s squad? Yes? 
Then shoot him also.” 

“Garcia himself—of course recog- 
nized to you as—” 

“Garcia is another matter,” Gas- 
pardo mused, then sat drumming on 
the table top with his strong fingers 
as he eyed Claudio aslant. “I under- 
stand there is something of a personal 
nature between you and Garcia, ten- 
iente,” he said zfter.a minute of con- 
sideration. ‘That being true, the task 
I am imposing on you will be a pleas- 
ant one, in a way, yet a difficult one 
for you to perform to the letter— 
which you will do, however. 

“You must take Garcia to the cuar- 
tend to believe him dead, and leave 
tel and whip him on his bare back with 
wet ropes until he faints. Then re- 
vive him and whip him again, and 
again until but little life is left in him. 

“But you are not to kill him—much 
as you desire to do so. Instead, pre- 
him. in the cuartel when we evacuate 
the town, at dawn tomorrow.” 

“Go. now.” 

“Put. my General,” Claudio demur- 
red, crestfallen at being allowed 
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to wreak only a part of his vengeance, 
“of all the vile dogs of Federalistas in 
Buena Vista, Garcia is the most—" 

“You will go now,” Gaspardo said 
quietly. 

Five minutes later, with the squad 
Monez had furnished, Claudio march- 
ed the three prisoners through, on 
their way to the cuartel. 


FTER the guards with their pris- 
oners had filed past Gaspardo 
spoke. 

“Yesterday, Companiero cringed be- 
fore Garcia, while yearning to cuff 
him with his hand, even once. Now, 
I give him an opportunity to all but 


beat him to death, and he is heart- 


broken because I will not allow him 
to complete the job.” 

“T’m afraid I shall have to side in 
with Claudio in that matter,” Grant 
had the temerity to say. 

“T’m not in favor of these summary 
executions. But, as Companiero says, 
if there ever was born a human who 
deserved—” 

“Pardon me,’ Gaspardo _ inter- 
rupted. “As there are no more or- 
ders, Monez, you may go. I shall 
rest here. Leave orders with the guard 
to call me at three. ee : 

“And now Grant, while one cigaret 
lasts, I shall be at leisure to discuss 
matters without interfering with army 
affairs. 

“About Garcia. Claudio didn’t 
know it—wouldn’t have been guided 
by the knowledge had he possessed it. 

“But, in truth, Garcia, out-fenced 
by Hurst, there, publicly whipped, left 
for dead as one would leave a dog’s 
carcass, serves the Revolucion well. 

“Now, Senor Grant—and you other 
two—I ask you how it occurred that 
you attached yourselves to the Revo- 
lucion,” 

“W-e-1-1,” Grant commenced, hesi- 
tantly. “I didn’t really give a hang 
who was on top. I just sort of drifted 
into this thing an inch at a time. 

“Oh, well, you win! I must confess 
that Garcia pestered me with this, 
that, and the other until I had to—” 


“TYXACTLY. Garciahas furnished 

the bulk of the recruits in this 
section. I shall whip him and leave 
him here until we return. 

“Now, excuse me, gentlemen. I 
must sleep.” 

“Just a moment,” Grant said, as 
the General rose. “A while ago you 
spoke of evacuating the town before 
morning. 

“What of the women folk? Are we 
expected to leave them behind for 
Garcia to look after?” 

“Two months ago, I left Senora 
Gaspardo in my native village, which 
was in the hands of the Feder- 
alistas. I have heard nothing from 
her since,” the General answered, a 
little wearily. “A cot in the patio will 
be all I require, Colonel Lastra.” 

“But you are a Mexican and I am 
an American,” Grant contended, fully 
aware that he risk- 
ed the chieftain’s 
displeasure. 

“When I leave 
Buena Vista, my 





daughter goes with me—if I go alive.” 

“Which you won’t, then,” Gaspardo 
said quietly, then caught up his sword 
and serape, and started for the shad- 
owed patio. .Stopping by the latticed 
entrance, he looked back to say: “I 
am sorry about you three, but someone 
must think of the Revolucion. You go 
with my army; Miss Grant stays here. 
Otherwise—” 

He shrugged significantly and turn- 
ed his back. “My cot Colonel,” he 
called, then stalked through the lat- 
ticed arch. 

“We'll see,” Grant called after him, 
with no less finality. 


XIX 
IN THE VORTEX 

LODDING through the mists of a 

murky morning, five wiry little 
horses bore Grant, Hurst, Moon, Lu- 
cile Grant, and Dolores toward the 
jumble of sand dunes which rim the 
Mexican gulf. Within an hour after 
Gaspardo had retired, Grant had 
quietly gathered the party and set out, 
taking also three pack horses loaded 
with supplies. Twice they had been 
halted by patrols, and throughout the 
night hours their grim-purposed leader 
had had the feeling that they were be- 
ing followed. Grant’s original plan 
had been to clear the town, then com- 
mandeer a boat and cross the river. 
That scheme had to be abandoned be- 
cause floods had transformed the river 
into a raging torrent, not to be braved 
by such small skiffs as they had been 
able to locate. The next best course 
appeared to be to work eastward, hop- 
ing to keep out of Gaspardo’s clutches 
until a larger craft could be comman- 
deered, or the flood subsided. 


At dawn the little party reached a 
deserted estable and tucked themselves 
within it to hide during the daylight 
hours. Scarcely had they settled 
themselves to rest when Hurst, the tire- 
less, who was standing guard, shook 
Grant to wakefulness and whispered. 
“They’re onto us. Anyway fifty men 
comin’ lickety-split from town. We 
might have knowed it. Travelin’ 
through this sand, we made a trail like 
a highway. They’re followin’ it at a 
gallop. Reckon th’ jig’s up.” 

“Maybe,” Grant spat grimly, leap- 
ing up, wide awake. 

“But I tell you—” 

“Needn’t tell it. I know what the 
odds are. Not I’m fighting. Shake 
Moon, while I get out a supply of am- 
munition, and— 

“Hey! Wait a minute! Isn’t that 
Lastra?” 


ASTRA it was, riding proudly, if 
awkwardly, at the head of. his 
immediate followers, including Pancho 
and Claudio, As Grant and Moon step- 
ped into the open, he hailed them, and 
a little later dismounted much as a 
sack of oats tumbles from a wagon. 
Regaining his miltary bearing, he puff- 
ed out his cheeks importantly and pre- 
sented a paper. ‘“Eet was for thee 
dee-livery of these our Capitan General 
launch me in your 
pusuit,” he an- 
nounced proudly. 
Fairly jerking the 
missive away from 





him, Grant scowled over its contents. 

“Let this inform you that I allowed 
you to escape because you can serve 
me best in the coast country. 

“Immediately after you left this 
morning, I received reliable informa- 
tion that the coast country east of here 
is in the hands of the enemy, our up- 
rising there having been suppressed. 

“For you, there remains but one 
chance. Working southeast from your 
present location, you may be able to 
make contact with our forces at Agua 
Grande, near the coast. 

“In the event you are successful, 
swing westward, building an army as 
you go. Your objective, of course, is 
Collado Rojo—our prospective capital. 

“You will inform Colonel Lastra 
that he is to attach his force to you, 
under your orders. Let this be your 
authority to conduct your campaign as 
you think best, appointing minor offi- 
cers up to the rank of Capitan in my 
name. 

“Your commission as a General de 
Brigada, which Colonel Lastra will 
deliver, enables you to outrank any 
officer whom you will encounter. Fur- 
ther promotion is yours for the win- 
ning. 

“Yours in the name of the Revolucion, 
“Enrique Gaspardo, 
“Capitan-General.” 


FTER reading and re-reading the 

letter, Grant stroked his square 
chin abstractedly for a time—then 
hair-triggered again. 

“Hey, Hurst—you too, Moon!” he 
called. “Gallop over here and salute 
your commanding officer! I’m a briga- 
dier-general, minus a brigade, serv- 
ing as a division commander—if I can 
connect with a division anywhere! 
Also I’m empowered to appoint minor 
officers—whether they have any troops 
or not. 

“Stand at attention, Moon! You're 
a Captain! If we grab onto a bank 
anywhere in our travels, you'll get 
your salary! 

“Quit grinning, Hurst! you're a 
Captain, too! Muster up a little offi- 
cial dignity! Pose! Strut! 

“Come over here Companiero! 
You’re promoted to a Captaincy, with 
the distinct understanding that you 
soothe our savage breasts with much 
music.” 

Quickly a camp was made, and the 
tired men soon were sleeping soundly 
within the ramshackle building. Las- 
tra had brought a plentiful stock of 
food from the looted town, and a tent 
for the commander and another for 
the ladies. At dusk the rank and file 
rose to gorge and smoke for a time, 
then slept again, after Grant had 
posted a guard and started his little 
military machine to clicking. 


ANDLE light glowed dimly 

through the canvas walls of Grant’s 
tent, long after the stars had trans- 
formed the southern sky into a glitter- 
ing dome of blue and silver. 

By the flickering light of the dying 
camp fire, Claudio Companiero: strum- 
med the little Mariposa, singing one of 
the songs of his country. 

Claudio sang a verse of the time- 
honored country folk jacara, stumbling 
on the wording of the second. Im- 
mediately somewhere out in the gloom 
a tenor voice as clear and mellow 
as his own took up the air. 

Surprised, Claudio hesitated for a 

(Continued on page 21) 
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T rode to fame. Julian Onderdonk 


— 
The Bluebonnet of Texas 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


T IS in the spring of the year that 

the Texas countryside is most 
charming. For it is then that the 
bluebonnet spreads over glades and 
prairies a mantle of exquisite sap- 
phire hue that has its counterpart only 
in the most cerulean blues of sky and 
water. 

The bluebonnet, which was called 
buffalo clover by the early settlers, is 
an erect plant with flowers varying in 
shades of blue from light to dark, 
borne along an elongated stem. Its 
bonnet-shaped bloom has five petals, 
splotched with a dash of white that 
gradually changes to red as the blos- 
soms grow older. Five to seven gray- 
green leaves form a becoming back- 
ground for the blue flowers. 


Bluebonnets were evidently intended 
by nature to dress Texas fields in 
matchless raiment of blue, because 
when planted singly or in small clumps 
in cultivated gardens, they lose much 
of their charm. But in wide open 
spaces, the flower seems to capture 
and reflect the blue of its multitudi- 
nous companions. 


The bluebonnet is a home-loving 
plant, and it is said that it never 
crosses the state line. Be that as it 
may, it is Texan to its last petal and 
is inseparably entwined with Texas 
song and story. 


The bluebonnet loves Texas air 
and sunshine, and in the hearts of 
all true Texans there is a warm rest- 
ing spot for this wild flower of the 
prairie. This affection is perhaps best 
expressed in a stanza from John P. 
Sjolander’s poem, “The Bluebonnet of 
Texas,” written over thirty years ago 
when the bluebonnet was officially 
adopted as the Texas state flower :— 


“The winds that softly round it blow 
Breathe out in song and story 

The fame of bloody Alamo 
And San Jacinto glory; 

And everywhere beneath the sky 
That lovingly bends o’er it, 

With glowing heart and kindling eye, 

ll Texans true adore it.” 


OT only has the bluebonnet been 
the inspiration for many a poem, 
but it was one of the vehicles in 
which Texas’ most renowned artist 


(1882-1922) is the outstanding Texas 
name in the world of art, and among 
his masterpieces are several bluebon- 
net canvases that are marvelous in 
their exquisite execution. Perhaps it 
is too much to say that the bluebonnet 
made Onderdonk. He did so much to 
popularize the flower that it is more 
appropriate to say that they rode to 
fame hand in hand. 

The bluebonnet combines utility 
with beauty. Not only does it clothe 
Texas fields with raiment of gor- 
geous hue, but in its capacity as a leg- 
ume, it restores virgin fertility, bring- 
ing back the bloom of youth to fields 
that have grown gaunt and wrinkled. 
“It blooms upon our prairies wide and 
smiles within our valleys,” seeking 
out the poorer spots on gravelly banks, 
bare hillsides, and waste places. 


The origin of the bluebonnet has 
been the inspiration for many legen- 
dary stories. It is said that once in 
the land of the Aztecs a great pesti- 
lence raged. At last the great Spirit 
proclaimed that in atonement for the 
wickedness of the people, some sinless 
being must be sacrificed. An Aztec 
maiden offered herself, and as she 
climbed the hill to the sacrificial altar, 
her blue bonnet dropped from her 
shoulders, The next morning the hill- 
side was covered with flowers the 
Shape and color of her bonnet, “petal 








 Splotched with the hue of her spilled 
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++ your engine is safe 
with DOUBLE-RANGE 


No matter how hard, how fast, or how far you drive 
you can find certainty of protection for your Chevrolet 
engine in the grade of Mobiloil recommended at the 
tight. For Mobiloil is a double-range oil. In traffic at 6 or 
wide open at 60, your engine is safe with Mobiloil. 

Full protection at all speeds is a serious matter in 
these high-speed days. That’s where many oils fail. 
That’s where ‘‘depression oils” break down. That’s 
why many car manufacturers now suggest in their 
Instriction Books—for low speeds, one grade of oil 
is desirable—for prolonged high speeds, the grade 


But you can’t very well change your oil every time 
you want to drive fast! So play safe with double-range 
Mobiloil. The double-range principle, first applied 
to Mobiloil Arctic, has been applied to a// grades of 
Mobiloil. At slow speeds your engine will be safe 
from wear and gumming caused by oil that can’t 
circulate freely. At high speeds—unlike many ordinary 
oils, Mobiloil does not thin out dangerously. It gives 


MERGER OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK AND VACUUM OIL COMPANY 




























Mobiloil 


full protection. See your Mobiloil dealer today and 
start saving on oil consumption, repairs and above 


all, on car life. 
x 7 


Tune in on the Socony-Vacuum radio programs featuring Edwin C. Hill 
—‘'The Inside Story of the Names that Make the News,” every Friday 
night at 8:30 Eastern Standard Time, Columbia Broadcasting System. 





Keeps new cars Young 
1932, 1933 CHEVROLET 


Mobiloil “A” 


Makes old cars Last Longer 
1929, 1930, 1931 CHEVROLET 


Mobiloil “AF” 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Ruralist advertisements RELI- j 
ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber i 
says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist,” 

and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertisin, 
columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between r 

their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers 
should personally investigate land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and 
securities, because while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee either 
the value of or the returns from securities; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who 
have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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ing to buy a rug for her living room or 

bedroom there naturally arise many 
questions of importance. Will I more near- 
ly get the worth of my money if I choose 
a Wilton or a velvet rug? Or would an- 
other type be more economical? How am 
I to know if this rug is durable? What 
color shall I choose? If I buy this rug and 
have my walls repapered or get new draper- 
ies next year will I be able to work out a 
harmonious and satisfying color scheme? 
If I buy a rug of solid color shall I have 
a plain one or one with a border? 

Of course, the ideal way to select a rug 
would be to place it on the floor where it 
is to be used and then one could immedi- 
ately judge whether the colors and design are altogether 
suitable but that is seldom possible. Moreover, we still 
would not know about its durability. So, if a woman is 
to buy anything with which she must live as long and as 
intimately as she does with a rug, it is wise to get all 
the information available in advance of the purchase, 
because after all the selection of rugs and floor cover- 
ings is perhaps the most important and difficult decision 
a woman has to make in the furnishing of her home. 

The annual sales value of rugs and carpets in this 
country approximates 300 million dollars. To be tram- 
pled under foot, that is a very large sum of money. Even 
the purchase of one new rug for the home involves 
enough money to warrant careful consideration as to 
what type to buy. 

Certainly nothing that goes into the room can do 
more to make or mar the pleasing effect of the room 
than does the floor covering. It is the foun- 
dation of the color scheme of the room. It 
can impart cheeriness and warmth to a room 
with a northern exposure or it can seem to 
cool off and refresh one that receives bright 
sunshine all day. It can make the room seem 
larger or smaller than it actually is. It can 
express a sense of warm hospitality. It can 
change a room that would otherwise be unat- 
tractive into one in which you would like to 
spend your time. 

There are two ways in which to get the 
right “feel to the feet.” If one chooses a rug 
that has a deep thick pile one gets that cush- 
iony effect desired. Or if a cushion or pad is 
slipped under a rug with a fairly thin pile the 
result is much the same as that obtained from 
the other rug. For a long time hotel men have 
used this method of creating an atmosphere 
of luxury. And this practice actually adds to 
the life of a rug. 


IRST and foremost, a rug is a floor cov- 

ering and one should get a feeling of flat- 
ness and support from it. For that reason 
flowers and animals in the pattern of a rug, 
if used at all, should be conventional in de- 
sign. 

When using patterned rugs one must be 
careful of window curtains, draperies, and 
other furnishings. If the rug and the wall 
paper of a room both are figured it is better to 
use plain curtains, draperies, and accessories. 
Too much color and design become disquieting 
and disturbing. On the other hand if the walls 
and draperies are plain in design and neutral 
in color one will want to break the monotony 
of the room with the use of a rug which can 
become the center of interest in itself. 

Within the last few years many people 
have chosen plain rugs of a neutral color. If 
the rocmiis small such a rug has an additional advantage 
because it\ does not. detract from the size of the room, 
while a figured rug-tends to make it seem smaller. 

Small rooms which are closely connected are often 
carpeted aiike so as to give a feeling of space. If not 
treated alike rooms that are thrown together. should bear 
some relationship to each other. For example, a living 
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With walls and draperies of solid colors, a figured rug may lend more interest 
than a plain one. 


room may be carpeted in gray while the adjoining din- 
ing room can be made quite charming with a blue rug 
which does not clash with the gray or prove too great a 
contrast. 

There are certain places where a patterned rug is 
preferable to a plain one. In the hall and on the stair- 
way, for example, where the walls are very often plain 
and the furniture and accessories reduced to a minimum, 
a figured rug or runner serves to lend interest and color. 


HE simplest rule and the best to follow in placing 

rugs is to allow them to follow the structural lines of 
the room. Rugs really never are quite right placed cor- 
nerwise or cater-cornered. The amount of floor to be 
left exposed is another vexing problem and yet there are 
very simple rules to guide one in the choice of sizes. If 
the floor is very beautiful in itself so that it is better 
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The dining room and living room in this cottage are so closel 
that it seemed necessary to use rugs that are just alike. 
color, without borders even, and large enough to cover most of the 


floors, they tend to make the small rooms seem spacious. 


not to cover it entirely, or if the floor is entirely cov- 
ered with linoleum, small scatter rugs may be used be- 
fore the fireplace, in front of the piano or davenport, or 
by the side of the bed. When a large rug is used, the 
less the margin of uncovered floor space the larger the 
room seems. 

Rug weaving is an art as old as civilization itself. 
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The ancient Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, 
and Syrians practiced the art which was 
spread by means of conquest to other coun- 
tries. Domestic rugs as manufactured to- 
day are divided into six principal classes, 
These are Wiltons, Brussels, Axminsters, 
chenilles, tapestries, and velvets. Animal 
fibres, such as wool and mohair and more 
rarely camel’s hair, are generally used in 
the manufacture of the rugs most often 
seen. Cotton is used in the making of 
some rugs as are some of the other vegeta- 
ble fibres such as jute, hemp, cocoanut 
fibre, and some of the long tough grasses, 
All of these types of carpets vary greatly 
in weave, beauty, cost, and durability. 
Roughly these may be divided into those 
having a surface of tufts or loops woven into a back of 
tougher material and those of plain weave having warp 
and filling of the same similar yarn. 

Examples of the plain weave are the ingrain carpets 
and the Scotch rugs. The Scotch rugs are light weight, 
closely woven, fairly durable, and comparatively inex- 
pensive. They may be used to good advantage in bed- 
rooms and in simple living rooms. The carpets having 
a surface of loops are Brussels and»tapestry. If these 
loops are cut to form a pile like plush they are known 
as Wiltons, Axminsters, and velvets. 


The durability of all woven carpets depends upon the 
strength of the fibre, the tightness of twist in the yarn, 
the number of strands of fibre used in ply, and the 
closeness of weave. This closeness of weave is an im- 
portant point to look for in buying rugs or carpets. It 
shows best on the back of the carpet. One can also tell 
from the back of the rug whether the color has 
been printed on the yarn or whether the yarn 
was dyed before weaving. 





RIENTAL rugs are those woven in one 

piece on hand looms in Eastern countries, 
and as a whole are the most beautiful and most 
sought of all floor coverings. They have a linen, 
hemp, or wool warp and filling and a pile of 
tufts of woolen or occasionally silk yarn knot- 
ted into the warp by hand and evened with 
scissors. An Oriental rug weaver would re- 
quire eight months to two years to make a rug 
which can be made on a Jacquard loom at the 
rate of three rugs in one day. Naturally such 
rugs are expensive. To meet the demand for 
Oriental rugs imitations of the antiques are 
made both in this country and abroad. Asa 
general rule it is safe to buy Oriental rugs 
only from reliable dealers. 

Braiding rags and sewing these strips to- 
gether into oval or round rugs is a home in- 
dustry of Colonial days that is now being re- 
vived. Old-fashioned hooked rugs and cro- 
cheted and knitted rag rugs are also being 
made by groups of farm women both for sale 
and for use in the home. Most of these types 
of rugs are now also made by machinery and 
are comparatively inexpensive. They are quite 
suitable for use in summer cottages, bed- 
rooms, and bathrooms. 

Fibre and grass rugs are popular for use 
in summer cottages, on porches, and in other 
places where pile rugs would not be appro- 
priate. Mattings are still in demand as all- 
over coverings for floors which are not suit- 
able to finish. 


Old woolen carpets and rugs too shabby to 
be used may be woven into new rugs. The 
good seasoned wool is reclaimed, cleaned, stef- 
ilized, and shredded, then bleached, dyed, and woven 
into new rugs of good color and design. Such rugs 
give satisfactory service. 

This is a good time to buy rugs. Never were rugs 
so low in price. And the woman who has studied rugs 
so that:she knows what to look for and what her owt 
needs are, is in position to buy to best advantage. 
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HOES can make or mar a costume 

as well as a disposition. The wrong 
color or kind detracts from a pleas- 
ing ensemble and certainly ill-fitting 
footwear makes a person very uncom- 
fortable anid many times cross and ir- 
ritable. Perhaps no item of apparel 
is so poorly adjusted to health as 
shoes. Unfortunately shoes recom- 
mended by orthopedists win only 
black looks from most of the feminine 
persuasion, but women are not the 
only ones who wear ill-fitting shoes. 
During the World War many of the 
soldiers were rejected because of foot 
trouble, caused by wearing the wrong 
kind of shoes. 


The first thing to do in buying shoes 
is to have the foot measured. This 
should be done when the customer is 
standing, not sitting. Some people 
have feet which are flexible and need 
shoes a full size longer when standing 
than when sitting. Some merchants 
have X-ray machines by which means 
the customer can see the way the 
bones of the toes lie in the shoe and 
determine if the shoe is long enough. 


OMFORTABLE footwear should 

not only be long enough, but it 
should have a straight inside line and 
fit snugly around the heel and over 
the instep. The toe of the shoe should 
be broad enough to accommodate the 
toes of the foot. 


We throw our hands up in horror 
at the barbarous custom of the an- 
cient Chinese who tightly bound the 
feet of little girls so that they would 
not grow, yet our American ’teen age 
girls walk to school in high heeled, 
low cut pumps and apparently think 
it is all right. A moderate heel is the 
best type tor a service shoe. Most au- 


“The time has come,” 
the walrus said, 
“Totalk of many things; 
Of shoes, and_ ships, 

and sealing wax, 
And cabbages and 
kings.” 


thorities agree that for women the 
Cuban heel is a good general style. 
The height may vary from one to 1% 
inches. A military, heel is a leather 
heel which is lower and broader than 
a Cuban heel and is used on a walk- 
ing shoe. High heels are for dress 
wear and should not be worn for any 
length of time as they throw the body 
out of line and the small bones in the 
foot are distorted when put into a 
shoe with a French or “spike” heel. 
Such a shoe many times causes “flat 
foot,” or weak arches. 


An Oxford is the best type shoe for 
Seneral wear. It permits free action 
of the ankle muscles and good circu- 
lation through the foot. The laced 
Oxford gives the wearer a chance to 
tighten the shoe when the leather 
stretches or a chance to loosen it if 
the foot swells. The moccasin and 
winged toe type of shoes, which are 





sews Popular now, come in two tones 


Teather, either elk or pigskin. Many 
new Oxfords are perforated 


ee 


“TF THE SHOE Firs” 
By LILLIAN L. KELLER 





and are cool for summer wear. The 
white Oxford is very good this season 
for sport clothes. It may be purchased 
in canvas, linen, kid, or white pigskin. 
T-strap sandals, tie pumps, high 
built pumps, and strap slppers are 
worn for semi-dress or afternoon 
wear. These models come in combi- 
nations of gray trimmed in blue, white 
with blue, beige and a light brown, or 
in a one tone model. Admiralty blue 
is a popular color for shoes as well 
as for suits and dresses. It is a shade 
darker than a navy and is very attrac- 
tive when worn with the new polo 
colored hose. This grayish tan color 
in hose is satisfactory with both blue 
and gray shoes. A doeskin or sun tan 
stocking is worn with white shoes. 


| adbeast shoes are low cut pumps 
in satin, moire, or kid. Fabric 
pumps can be bought in white and dyed 
to match the dress with which they are 
to be worn. Shoe departments now 
display color cards showing popular 
shades for evening shoes which will 
harmonize with party dresses. 

No discussion of shoes would be 
complete without mentioning “sneak- 
ers” or tennis shoes which boys and 
girls adore to wear. There is now on 
the market a new type canvas shoe 
which prevents that offensive perspir- 
ation odor so noticeable in most can- 
vas shoes. This shoe is ventilated so 
air goes through the canvas uppers 
and keeps the foot cool and comfort- 
able. It is washable and has a flexible, 















non-absorbent inner sole which causes 
the moisture and perspiration to evap- 
orate quickly. Such shoes are now 
built on improved lasts so as to give 
the foot a better fit and a better sup- 
port, and they may even be bought 
with some support for the arch. Shoes 
with rubber soles are all right for 
play if they have a leather inner sole. 

Rubber heels are much more com- 
fortable than leather or kid covered 
wooden heels as they break the jar 
when walking. 


ERY few people, in this day and 


time, can have a pair of shoes for 
every occasion but it is good sense and 
economy to have more than one pair. 
Black shoes are always the best sell- 
ers and look better with most cos- 
tumes, but regardless of the color or 
type the shoe should fit the foot and 
be comfortable. More time should be 
spent in the selection of shoes and bet- 
ter care should be given them. They 
should be kept in repair. Run-over 
heels are not only untidy looking, but 
they are uncomfortable as well and 
cause many aches and pains. Shoes 
should be aired at night, kept on shoe 
trees to hold their shape, and kept pol- 
ished. 



















“Whichever way business may progress, whether relief 
legislation helps more or less than expected—any 
family can provide for three square meals a day for 
the next twelve months.” (Quoted from an editorial.) 


Every housewife should take advantage of the abun- 
dance of fruits and vegetables this season and prepare 
now for next winter by Home Canning. 


To assure success in your home canning use BALL 
Jars, Caps and Rubbers, the housewife’s choice for 
fifty years. Made in sizes and styles to meet your every 
need for preserving all kinds of Fruits, Meats and 


Vegetables. 
THE BALL BLUE BOOK 





International 
Canning 
Contest 


$5000.00 IN 
CASH PRIZES 


Write International 
Canning Contest, 
Log Cabin, Aurora, 
Illinois, for free Ball 
Jar, entry blank, prize 
list and instructions. 








The famous Ball Blue Book contains nearly three 
hundred recipes and complete instructions for all 
methods of home canning. Obtain your copy by 
sending the leaflet from a box of Ball Jars with 


coupon below, or, send 10c in coin with coupon. 





BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


CAPS AND RUBBERS (Gj caRiiileeeeeerererrrer Gas vveeee 
BALL BROTHERS COMPANY...MUNCIE, INDIANA 





Please send me one copy of the latest 
edition of the BALL BLUE BOOK. I am enclosing 
0 One Ball Jar Carton Enclosure, or 
(J Ten cents in coin (Check the one sent) 











uniform. 
IT IS SAFER TO BUY ADVERTISED GOODS 





WHY BUY ADVERTISED GOODS? 


Many reasons may be given.in support of advertised brands of merchandise over 
unadvertised brands. But they may all be summed up in the one word SAFETY. The manu- 
facturer of the advertised brand stamps his trademark on the goods or the package, and 
hereby identifies it to the public as his product. This trademark is your guarantee of 
uniform quality, and a constant reminder to the manufacturer that he must keep it 
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Some common sourcs of vitamin A, the 
vitamin that protects from disease 
germs, 
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THe RELATION OF VITAMINS TO HEALTH 


By CATHERINE L. NEWTON 


T IS scarcely possible to find an issue of any of the 

current household magazines today without an article 

on vitamins and many advertisements for vitamin rich 
products. Much of this is good but some of it is so far- 
fetched and even erroneous as to leave the reader in a 
quandary, not knowing what to accept and what to 
reject. Many have come to believe one of the two ex- 
tremes—either that vitamins are a cure-all and if they 
alone are present it matters not what the diet lacks, or 
that there is no such thing as a vitamin and the vitamin 
fad will quickly pass over. 





In discussing this interesting subject I want to strike 
a happy medium between these two extremes; to realize 
that vitamins are real substance, facts not fancies, and 
that they are essential to an adequate diet. They cannot, 
however, make up for a lack of calories, protein, or the 
mineral elements. 

Vitamins are substances found in foods and are neces- 
sary’ for the proper functioning of the body. Scientists 
are at work now trying to determine just what these 
substances are, whether acids or alkaline substances or 
salts. When this is known much of the mystery sur- 
rounding them will vanish. : 

HERE are six vitamins recognized today. These are 

designated by letters of the alphabet as follows: 
Vitamins A, B, C, D, E, and G. Vitamins A, D, and E 
are usually found associated with fats in foods; for ex- 
ample, in butter and cod liver oil. 


Vitamins B, C, and G are soluble in water and may 
be lost in the cooking of foods if the water in which they 
are cooked is discarded. 


Probably another reason for the mystery surrounding 
the vitamins is that they are needed in comparatively 
small quantities and when a food which is very rich in 
a particular vitamin is fed to a patient suffering from 
a diséase caused by a lack of that vitamin very remark- 
able cures are brought about. 


The vitamins have also been named according to the 
specific disease which each is of benefit in curing; for 





VITAMIN CHART 


All of the vitamins promote general well-being, vigor, 
endurance, and nervous stability; all aid in digestion; all help 
protect from disease germs; all promote growth and reproduc- 
tion, and help prevent deficiency diseases. 





Vitamins Chief Sources Uses 





Cod liver oil, butter,| Protects from disease 
cream, whole milk, | germs. 
cheese, egg yolk, green 
vegetables (turnip 
greens), lettuce, string 
beans. 


Vitamin A 





Yeast, green vegetables, | Increases the appetite 
tomatoes, whole grains,]| and aids in digestion. 
legumes, root vegeta-| Prevents a nerve dis- 
bles, fruits, milk. ease called beri beri. 


Vitamin B 





Citrus fruits (oranges, | Prevents tooth decay, 
lemons, grapefruit), to- | 29revents a disease of the 
matoes, raw vegetables, | blood vessels’ called 
cooked vegetables, oth- | scurvy. Helps protect 
er fruits, (apples, ba- | from disease germs. 

nanas, etc.) milk. 


Vitamin C 





Cod liver oil, butter,| Aids the minerals in 
egg yolk, whole milk,| building bone and 
green vegetables, and | teeth, prevents rickets. 
liver. 


Wheat embryo, green | Necessary for reprodue- 
leaves, (lettuce, spin- | tion. 

ach, etc.), seeds (corn, 
peas, oats). 


Vitamin D 





Vitamin E 





: : Yeast, eggs, milk, |] Aids in digestion. Pre- 
Vitamin G ! meats, legumes. 








vents pellagra. 





example, vitamin D is often spoken of as the antirachitic 
vitamin because it aids in preventing the disease known 
as rickets. 

Though each of the six vitamins. is a distinct sub- 
stance, there are a number of functions which are com- 
mon to all. All of the vitamins contribute to the general 
well-being and health of the body tissues. All are neces- 
sary for growth and for reproduction. All help to build 
resistance to bacteria. All of them help in the function- 
ing of the digestive tract and in the utilization of the 
mineral elements. For example, calcium may be present 
in the diet and be needed for building bones and teeth in 
the body, yet, in the absence of vitamin D, may be thrown 
off in the body wastes without having been used at all. 


LL of the vitamins are needed for growth. It is true 

that heredity plays an important part in determin- 
ing the size of an individual but it does so by determining 
the upper limit to which the 
individual may grow. It is en- 
vironment and especially food 
which determines whether the 
individual reaches the limit or 
not. 

But each individual vitamin 
has some function of its own, 
for vitamin A is as different 
from vitamin B as iron is from 
calcium and much more differ- 
ent in relation to body needs 
than sugar is from starch. The 
chief function of vitamin A is 
to prevent the entrance of dis- 
ease germs into the body espe- 
cially in the eyes, ears, and 
throat. It is for this reason 
that cod liver oil and vitamin 
A tablets are of such benefit in 
preventing and treating colds. 
Other excellent sources of vi- 
tamin A are butter, egg yolk, 
and the green, leafy vegetables. 
In general, the thinner and 
greener the leaf the richer the 
source of vitamin A. 

But while cod liver oil is an 
excellent source of vitamin A, 
it is totally lacking in vitamin 
B, a water soluble substance 
which increases the appetite 
and aids in digestion. Among 
our best sources of vitamin B 
are the whole grain cereals, 
yeast, vegetables, and fruits. 
The advertisements for yeast 
tell of the wonderful effects for 
people who eat such a diet as 
white bread, meat, and sweets 
but most of us prefer the taste 
of Graham biscuit, bran, turnip 
greens, and tomatoes. 

One of the first symptoms 
of a lack of vitamin C is 
decayed teeth, a very common 
defect and one which can be 
corrected by the use of or- 
anges, lemons, tomatoes, cab- 
bage (especially raw cabbage), 








turnip greens, and many other vegetables. For it takes 
more than cleaning to make sound teeth. They must be 
nourished as well as kept clean, and for this is necessary 
not only calcium, a building material, but the vitamins, 
“good builders” which determine how the lime is to be 
deposited. Recent research has shown that not only 
vitamin C but also vitamins A and D are necessary for 
sound teeth. 


 dooien IN D, or the antirachitic vitamin, is especially 

necessary during infancy and early childhood when 
the bones and teeth are forming. This is the one vitamin 
which may be obtained from a source other than food. 
When the sun’s rays strike the skin a substance there 
which is similar to fats is converted into vitamin D, 
Food sources of vitamin D are cod liver oil, egg yolk, 
whole milk, and butterfat. 


Vitamin E is very widely distributed among natural 
foods, therefore, it is Of no importance in a practical con- 
sideration of food values. It is found in corn, peas, oats, 
eggs, meat, and other foods. 

Vitamin G aids in the pre- 
vention of pellagra, a disease 
of the skin, mouth, and. ali- 
mentary tract. Meat, eggs, and 
milk are excellent sources of 
this vitamin. 

But how can this  infor- 
mation be used to help you 
plan an adequate diet? Sup- 
pose you have in mind to serve 
the following menu: Beefsteak, 
rice, gravy, French fried pota- 
toes, white bread, lemon gela- 
tine (synthetic, not natural 
juice flavor), cake, and coffee. 
Your meal would be practical- 
ly lacking in vitamin A unless 
you used a liberal quantity of 
butter on the steak. It would 
contain almost no vitamin B, a 
very little in the potato. There 
would be a little vitamin C in 
the potato and the quantity of 
vitamin D would depend on the 
quantity of butter in the diet. 
There would be sufficient vi- 
tamin G in the beefsteak. The 
menu would be greatly improv- 
ed if tomato salad or cole slaw 
were substituted for the rice 
and gravy, whole wheat bread 
used in place of white bread, 
fresh fruit put into the gela- 
tine, and milk (whole or but- 

’ termilk) substituted for coffee. 


Our revised menu is :— 


Broiled steak 
¢ French fried potatoes 
Tomato salad 
Whole wheat bread 
Fruit gelatine 
Oatmeal cookies 
Milk 


—_a- 


Learning at an early age to 

eat light foods. Eggs are a 

source of vitamins A, D, 
and G. 


Getting a sun bath instead 
of taking cod liver oil for 
vitamin 


U. 8S. D. A. Picture 
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SOoth,. PETROLEUM JELLY 
5 "9 dres 
sore $S1Ng for Burns. Minor 
Hons an a "tes and Chafing Interna! Use 
CHES § an internal lubricant in occas!” 
SSEBROUGH MFG. COMPANYS 



















in the house 


Every hame needs ‘Vaseline’ Petroleum 
Jelly. It comes in handy for so many 
things—the children’s bumps, bruises 
and burns. Helps to heal sores, prevent 
scars. Softens ‘chapped skin; relieves 
wind and sunburn. Eases head colds, 
raspy throat. And ‘Vaseline’ is what 
the doctor recommends for keeping 
baby’s tender skin from chafing. Get 
a jar or tube today. You'll really find 
it the ‘‘Handiest Thing in the House.”’ 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK 
VASELINE WHEN YOU BUY. 


Ifyoudon’tseeit you arenot getting the 
genuine product of Chesebrough es 
Co., Cons’d., 17 State St., New Yor 


. 











Yes Sir.—the Clas- 


BARGAINS ! sified columns in 


this issue are filled with all kinds of bargain 
offers. Turn to the Classified Ads now. 

















“They Say—” 


“YOU might pass the word along that I / 
have a bull calf for sale,” says one neigh- 


bor to another. Little by little the news of 
the bull calf goes out—spread by word of 
mouth. To some it is described as a Jer- 
sey. To others as an Alderney. Others 
hear of it as a Holstein. Some one else 
may be told you have cow in calf for sale. 
That is the way with word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising. 


How different it is with advertising that 
you read in your farm publication. Here 
the manufacturers have employed a method 
whereby they can control what is said 
about their products. These-business men, 

rmined to say the truth—themselves— 
about their merchandise, employ advertis- 
ing to protect themselves and you from 
half-truths, from falsehoods and from the 
common garden variety of ignorance that - 
walks about in the guise of good intentions. 


The advertising in this magazine is the 
word of reputable manufacturers concern- 
ing the products they make that are of use 
and value to farmers. You can take their 
word as truth, for in order to make sales 
they must make friends. 


You’d be interested ies knowing that a 
neighbor had a bull calf for pod even if 
7: weren't in the market. You likewise 

be interested in knowing about the 





ATTRACTIVE NEW DESIGNS 


HE popular cowl neck and capelet sleeves feature this model No. 7902, which 

offers possibility for combinations of silk or of the many popular new cot- 
tons cffered this season. Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 bust. Size 38 requires 
3% yards of 39-inch material together with 1 1-6 yard contrasting material. 


7901—A slenderizing frock for the larger woman with crisscross yoke lines 
and a skirt that flares just enough to give grace and comfort. The dress is sleeve- 
less but a smart capelet supplies a becoming arm covering. Plain or printed 
silk, organdy, or voile in small designs are suggested. Sizes: 38 to 54. Size 46 
requires 4 yards 39-inch material with 34 yard of can- 
trasting material 8 inches wide for the tie. The plaiting 
requires 2% yards of machine plaiting or a strip of mate- 
rial 5 yards long and 2 inches wide. 
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7658—Chic frock for slender figures. It features 
the high waistline and either of two very comfortable 
sleeves. The skirt is a straight line model with plait 
fulness below the center 
seam. Designed in 6 sizes’: 
14, 16, 18, and 20 (with 
corresponding bust meas- 
ure 32, 34, 36, 38) also 40 
and 42 inch bust measures. 
Size 20 requires 3%4 yards 
of 39-inch material. 


7922—Dimity, batiste, 
pongee, voile, organdy, and 
cotton prints are suggested 
for this little dress. The 
full skirt with its dainty 
pockets is gathered to a 
square yoke. Two sleeves 
are supplied, the short puff 
sleeve and a long sleeve in 
bishop style. In sizes 1, 2, 
3, and 4 years. A 3-year 
size with long sleeves will 
require 2 yards of 29-inch 
material. 
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7833—Printed silk or chiffon, organdy, printed 
voiles, or dotted Swiss are suggested for this best 
dress or party dress for the girl 6, 8, 10, or 12 years 
of age. Puff sleeves with raglan shoulder and deep 
armscye are an attractive feature of this model. 
Sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years of age. Size 10 will re- 
quire 254 yards of 35-inch material with 24 yard of 
contrasting material for collar and sash. 


7914—Ladies’, misses’ and girls’ slip and step-ins. Designed in 4 sizes for 
Girls and Misses, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years; and in 5 sizes for Ladies, 36, 38, 40, 
42, ard 44 inches bust measure. For slip with camisole top and step-ins 35% 
yards of 36-inch material will be required for size 38. Step-ins alone require 
1% yards, slip with round neck 4 yards. 





roducts the advertisers in this magazine 





ore to offer, no matter whether you want 

alonw® oF Rot. So let them “pass the word 

Fo g to you. Keep up on the advertis- 
and the advertisers of ‘this magazine. 





Order patterns, giving size and number, from Pattern Department, Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist Co., Birmingham, Ala. Price 15 cents each or two for 25 
cents. Fashion Book 10 cents. For other designs send for Spring and Summer 
Bock of Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. 

















MAKE CLOTHING FROM 
DIXIE CRYSTALS 
SUGAR BAGS 


FREE Book 
Will Show You 
How 


The cotton cloth 
we use for Dixie 
Crystals Sugar 
bags is strong and 
durable, and will 
last a long time. 


Write today for 
FREE booklet that 
will show you how 
to make attractive 
clothing for every 
member of the 
family, from a 
baby’s layette to 
men’s overalls, out 
of these bags. This 
booklet gives full details as to how 
to bleach the printing from the bags, 
the number of bags required for each 
garment, and the pattern number 
from which it was made. Clip coupon 
and mail today ! 


DIXIE CRYSTALS 
is refined 





Southern 
reaches our 
FRESH, and free from 
lumps. 

SAVANNAH SUGAR 
* REFINING 
CORPORATION 

SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


=> CLIP COUPON < 


Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation 
Savannah, Georgia 

Please send me free copy of your booklet on making 

clothing from DIXIE CRYSTALS SUGAR bags 








Name 





Address 





City State 














Without Poison 
A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicke 


_ K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 






yard with absolute safety as it contains ne deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, oven-dried 
under the Connable process which insures maxi- 
mum strength. Used by County Agentsin most rat- 
killing campaigns. K-R-O (Powder) 754. New 
K-R-O (Ready Mixed} ready to no 
bait to buy, no mess, no trouble, just 
open can and put around— $1.00. All drug- 
gists or direct if they can’t supply you. Results 
or money back. K-R-O Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


=“R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Cheapest and Best 











By Ask your dealer for Daisy Fly 
Vay Killer. Placed anywhere, attracts 
HM andkillsall fies, Neat,clean,con- 
venient. all season. Made of 
metal. Can'tspill ortip over. Can't 
soil, or injure anything. Guaran- 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Stops Falling Hair 


Mr. D. Mallory Greer, Va., writes: 

“My hair came out in patches and | was bald in 
spots. 1! used 2 botties of Japanese Oli. it not only 
stopped my hair from falling, but grew new hair 
on the bald areas.’’ 

JAPANESE OIL, the antiseptic counter-irritant, is used 
by thousands for baldness, falling hair, loose dandruff and 
scalp itch. Price 60c. Economy size, All druggists. 
FREE booklet, ‘‘Truth About the Hair’’—write 

National Remedy Co., Desk PF, 56 W. 45th St., New York 















$65 STONES, $17, Freight Paid. Highest 
J ———}, Quality Marble or Granite. ‘‘Wholesale’’ 
11] Catalog Free. GA.-FLA. MARBLE. AND 
GRANITE CO., Dept. R-AE, Oneco, Fla. 




























This Low-Cost 
Leavening Gives 
Best Resulis 










Successful cooks have found for 
years that the ideal leavening is 
sour milk and Baking Soda. 
From chocolate cake to raisin 
rocks, from waffles to biscuits, 
Arm & Hammer Baking Soda is 
essential to the best results. 


There is no secret about mak- 
ing these delicious things to eat. 
You, too, can enjoy a gratifying 
success when baking: simply 
write for the free book offered 
below, and carefully follow the 
recipes it contains .. . they have 
been tested in our own kitchen 
by an eminent cooking authority. 


To get the best Baking Soda, 
ask for either Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand, which are identical 
in quality and in cost. This de- 
pendable product is pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda, of United States 
Pharmacopoeia standard. It is 
obtainable everywhere for a few 
cents a package... get a supply 
from your grocer today. 


Whenever the need 
for Sodium Bicar- 
nate is indicate 
rm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Bakin; 
tan be use 
with confidence. 
Both are pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda, of 
Uni tates Phar- 


macopocia standard. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
LOBEL ELE ELL OOOOOOOwaaernnnnnar 
CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. H-29 
10 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me Free Book describing uses of Bak- 
ing Soda; also set of Bird Cards in natural color. 





’ 


Name 





Street. 


City 





State. 
Please print name and address 
ARM & HAMMER and COW BRAND BAKING 
SODA ARE BOTH PURE BICARBONATE OF SODA 











By? 
SALLY 
CARTER 





fatat] 





ACATION time, with its fashions 

in sheer dresses and hose and re- 
vealing bathing suits, makes the femi- 
nine world “superfluous hair con- 
scious,’ and we feel that we’d like to 
take vengeance on the Bad Fairy who 
at our christening decreed that we 
have hair where we don’t want it. 


Hair on the legs and under-arms is 
a comparatively simple matter to re- 
move. There are scores of good de- 
pilatories in the stores which will take 
off this hair harmlesssly, if you use 
them exactly according to directions 
on the package. Even shaving is not 
so bad for legs and under-arms. It 
has a tendency to thicken and coarsen 
the hair, but as it has to -be done only 
once or twice a month this tendency 
is almost negligible, especially if the 
hair is bleached between times with 
peroxide. 

Every dainty woman will want to 
remove this superfluous hair, for it 
undoubtedly spoils the effect of crisp, 
sheer frocks and cobwebby hose. 


Hair on the arms is still another 
problem. Shaving should not be done 
here, and even depilatories are not al- 
ways quite satisfactory. If the hair 
is very long and very dark, you will 
feel that you have to use the depila. 
tory as often as is necessary, but if 
there is only a fuzz or a few hairs, 
just bleach them with peroxide so 
they won't be quite so neticeable. This 
is far preferable to the necessity of 
using depilatories every few days. 


HE worst unin ited guest of all 

is, of course, hair on the face. 
It’s worse than worst! It’s a heart 
sorrow and a constant humiliation to 
the woman or girl who possesses it. 
But it’s more of a sorrow than it need 
be, because you yourself notice it far 
more than anyone else does. 


Before you try anything else for 
superfluous hair on the face, try this 
method. Every day—several times a 
day if you can—apply strong peroxide 
of hydrogen to the hairs. At the end 
of at least a month, see how few hairs 
are really noticeable. 


Then, continuing the peroxide treat- 
ment, pull out very gently with the 
tweezers any hairs that are really 
noticeable as being stiff and dark. A 
magnifying glass will help you with 
this process—but it is apt to make you 
think of the hairs as much worse than 
they are. The hairs that you pull out 
will, of course, come back and you 
have to pull them out again, and this 
may také five or ten minutes each day, 
but so does a man’s shaving take time 
and have to be done over and over. 
And it’s certainly worth a little time 
and effort to face the world without 
worry about this particular blemish. 





Here’s a beauty problem real 
One that’s not solved yet, ’tis true, 
If some help we can reveal 
That’s as much as we can do! 


BEAUTY’S UNINVITED GUEST! 


This simple method is the one used 
by many women who have had super- 
fluous hair for many years without 
their nearest and dearest suspecting it. 
‘With a good powder base and a rather 
heavy face p6wder further covering 
up the skin, the hairs are hardly no- 
ticeable at all. The tweezing may have 
a slight tendency to coarsen the hairs 
tweezed, but it does not coarsen the 
lighter finer surrounding hairs as 
shaving most certainly does. Don’t 
let anyone persuade you to use a razor 
ever on your face. 


EPILATORIES (liquid, cream, 
or powder intended to be made 
into a cream with water) are used by 
many women successfully. They do 
not claim to remove the hair perma- 
nently. They must be used over and 
over. Most of the nationally adver- 
tised ones are harmless if used ac- 
cording to the directions. Whether 
a depilatory makes the growth strong- 
er or not depends upon the depilatory 
and upon the individual skin. 
Epilatories—waxes which are ap- 
plied warm, removed when cool, and 
which lift the hair out by the root— 
claim to destroy the root in time. 


It is generally agreed and must be 
accepted by those who face this prob- 
lem that there is no permanent method 
of removing superfluous hair except 
with the use of the electric needle. 
This is a long and expensive process, 
and is successful only in the hands of 
experts recommended by a reputable 
skin specialist. Even then, because 
of the nature of the individual skin, 
electrolysis is apt to leave -a tiny, pit- 
like scar, but this is considered pref- 
erable, by some women, to the hairs. 
Some experts believe that electrolysis 
stimulates the surrounding fine hair 
or fuzz, so that it, too, must then be 
removed before the face is entirely 
cleared. For a few stiff coarse hairs, 
or a good many localized in one defi- 
nite spot electrolysis is undoubtedly 
the best method of removal. Hairs 
growing in a wart or mole should not 
be removed by any method except un- 
der a doctor’s orders. 

Not very encouraging, is it? But 
not so bad as you think—in fact you'll 
be amazed at how much better you 
look after the peroxide and tweezing 
treatment. 

If you are a young girl and have a 
dark fuzz that makes you feel that 
you have a full grown mustache, don’t, 
oh don’t start doing this and that and 
the other things that someone ad- 
vises. If you do, you are sure to be 
sorry. Just be faithful to the perox- 
ide, and then forget the fuzz. You 
can’t do much to make the situation 
better—but you can do much to make 
it a lot worse! 


Freckl 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 
QU can banish those annoying, 
embarrassing freckles, quickly 

and_ surely, in the privacy of your 

own Yoom. Your friends will won- 
der how you did it. 

Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves 
the skin soft and white, the’ com- 
plexion fresh, clear and transparent. 
Price only 50c. The first jar proves 
its magic worth. At all druggists. 


Stillman's 
Freckle Cream 


\ Removes |] Whitens 
Freckles | The Skin 
FREE BOOKLET tells how to remove freckles, 
Dept. 165, Stillman Co. Aurora, III. 








Next time you buy 
calomel ask for 





alotabs 


TRADE MARK REG. 


The purified and refined 
calomel compound tab- 
lets that are Nausealess 
—Safe—Sure. 

10¢ and 35¢ at dealers. 

















HOME CAN ‘~ $1350 
SEALER Can in tin. The cheap 


est, easiest, safest way 
for all canning — use 
same cans 3 times — 
g order from your Dealer. 
Write for information. 
BURPEE CAN SEALER CO, 
2637 North Kildare Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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When You Buy Beauty Lotion 


Remember .. . 


p.J'§ 
Clears, Bleaches 


and Beautifies 


-...and quickly removes pimples, 
freckles, tan, and other skin biem-]- 
ishes. Sold at your Drug Store for) 
80c or direct from The OJ’s Beauty 

Lotion Co., ©) -eveport, La. 5 


Baby Comfo « is Assuredif| 


You Use 
CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 


Price the. each. : 
Address: “Outisare” Beet ab baldsn, Mash 
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You'll save money by it. 
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UBERCULOSIS is one of man’s 
most formidable enemies. Its ex- 
istence has been traced back to the 
prehistoric periods. Evidence of this 
disease has been found in the mummi- 
fied bodies of persons who died long 
before the dawn of the Christian era. 
Because of the absence of facilities 
for diagnosing disease patients suffer- 
ing from the effects of the “Great 
White Plague’ were not, until re- 
cent years, discovered and their condi- 
tion really known until the late, and 
often fatal, symptoms had developed. 
Since the beginning of recorded 
mortality according to age, cause, sex, 
and race, it has been known that tuber- 
culosis was the cause of death in a 
huge percentage of the people. Like- 
wise, it has been determined that this 
disease is particularly destructive to 
young people of the late “teens” or the 
early twenties. There are certain races 
that suffer a much heavier mortality 
rate than others. The Negro, Ameri- 
can Indian, and the Mexican seem to 
be much more susceptible to ravages 
of the tubercle bacillus: than does the 
white man. However, all races, ages, 
and both sexes are susceptible. 


Since the recognition of the true 
danger of this malady and the easy 
manner in which the infection is 
spread to others, each state has its own 
special hospital, known as a sanato- 
rium, for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
These hospitals have played a very 
useful and a most significant part in 
the “cure” of tens of thousands of 
people. However, these institutions 
are expensive to build and maintain, 
and are beyond the financial reach of a 
large portion of private citizens and 
taxpayers. Moreover, many of our 
people as well as a few physicians 
are beginning to assume that without 
the services of a sanatorium patients 


ITH vacation comes the spread 
of typhoid and typhoid has al- 
ways been among the more dreaded 
diseases of mankind. The old oaken 
bucket is beautiful in poetry and in 
song, but beware of the sparkling 
water of the well unless you know it 
is pure. The polluted waters of wells 
are prolific sources of typhoid. So if 
you do not know, you may be drinking 
to your death instead of to your 
health. 


The accompanying cut is most at- 
tractive. It is quite apparent that the 
young lady is bubbling over with good 
health and the joy of living. But many 
@case of typhoid has been carried away 
fro1a so innocent looking and so love- 
ly a spring as this. As the girl joy- 











HOME TREATMENT OF T. B. 
By M. F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 


cannot be successfully treated for 
tuberculosis. Such an idea is totally 
erroneous, for with a good bed, a 


balanced diet, and some available nurs- 
ing care the average physician can ac- 
complish much for his _ tuberculous 
patient in his or her own home. 


1. Rest is of the first importance. 
The lungs are sore, may even be ul- 
cerated (cavitated), and the work 
which they are required to do must be 
reduced to the lowest minimum possi- 
ble. This means that the patient shall 
be placed “flat on back in a comfort- 
able bed.” And the bed should be 
comfortable. 


2. A liberal balanced diet of fresh 
and canned foods appetizingly pre- 
pared and served is essential, since 
from this source must come the ele- 
ments for repair of diseased tissues. 


3. The patient’s room should be 
cheerful, sunny, comfortable, and well 
ventilated. 

4. A good physician should always 
direct the course of treatment. His 
instructions should be followed ‘“‘to 
the letter.” 

5. In order to protect others unsup- 
pressed coughing and sneezing must 
not be allowed. A “tissue napkin” 
should be kept over the mouth when 
coughing, sneezing, and during conver- 
sation. Sanitary cups made for the pur- 
pose should be used as receptacles for 
sputum. 


6. Early diagnosis is imperative. 
“The earlier the discovery th: earlier 
will be the recovery.” 


Just because you have tuberculosis 
and are not able to get into a sanato- 
rium there is no cause to give up. Get 
a doctor, a good bed, take a balanced 
diet, and fight with all your force. You 
have a real chance. 


HAVE YOU BEEN INOCULATED? 


ously drinks from the silver cup she 
may be drinking the germs of a deadly 
disease. 

Of course not all wells and not all 
springs are polluted. Many are, how- 
ever. So why take a chance when there 
are effective measures of prevention 
within the reach of all? 


Prevention that is almost one hun- 
dred per cent successful can be had 
through inoculation. Most  depart- 
ments of health furnish this inocula- 
tion free of cost but the cost is insig- 
nificant where administered by the 
family doctor. We do not know how 
anyone could spend so little money 
and in any other way and get so much 
protection. Getting this protection is 
a matter we can ill afford to put off. 








No Matter What METHOD of 
Canning You Prefer 


ON Oyen ©: 4 
Spell Canning Success 


Kerr Jars eliminate guess-work in canning. They 
seal with Kerr gold-lacquered Caps containing 
the natural gray sealing composition—making an 
ABSOLUTELY AIR TIGHT SEAL when con- 
tents are properly sterilized. No mold—no 
spoilage. 
























































No Rubber Rings Required 
Kerr gold-lacquered Caps are 
100% sanitary. Look for the 
name “KERR” on every Jar 
and Cap. Kerr Jars are made 
in all sizes and in 4 styles— 
choose the style that suits you. 








Kerr Mason Caps fit any 
standard Mason Jar. 
Modernize your old Ma- 
son jars with Kerr Mason 
Caps. 


Test for Seal 

When jars are cold, tap the 
Lid with a spoon. When prop- 
erly sealed it will give a clear, 
ringing note; also the Lid will 
be curved slightly inward. 
You KNOW your jars are 
sealed before you store them 
away. 


Open Kettle 





Just send your name and 
address on postcard or 


letter for free literature answering your 
home canning questions and giving full 
information on canning any foods by 
any method. Write today to Kerr Glass 


Mfg. Corp. 
Springs, Okla. 


FRUIT JARS and CAPS 


("SELF SEALING” ‘Brand *>, Trade-Mark Registered . . . PATENTED) 


Don’t uy Just “Fruit Jars’’— Buy KERR Jars 


762 Main Street, Sand 















“LIVE AT HOME> 
BARGAIN PRICES F 


Pressure Cookers— 
Home Can Sealers — Tin aii 
Write today for extreme low prices and full particulars on how to 
Build a Bank Account with Tin Cans. . 
DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 


“Oldest and Largest Home Canning Equipment House in the South” 
DEPT. I ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 





























“Mail the 
COUPON 


Now” 


How often you see the above 
quotation in various advertise- 
ments appearing in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist. 

It is simply a friendly invita- 
tion to you to find out without 
obligation, more about the 
products offered. Many adver- 
tisers cannot tell you all you 
would like to know in the lim- 
ited space used. 








CYCLONE CELLA 
AND STORM PI 


All-steel, ventilated, wat: 
accomm 







erproof, 
construction, diites 12 R.- 4 
For description and prices, write to 


BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 


‘TREADs TI 
ae .. low oy 4 


4 AGENTS ‘6 +6 an Hour 
76h SPREAD-A-TREAD patches a worn 
spot for a few pennies. Anyone can 
do it. No tools needed. Spreads on 
with a knife. Dries overnight.- Tough, 
flexible, long wearing. ,000 addi- 
tional miles guaranteed. E 
retreading or vulcanizing. Saves buy- 
ing new tires. Helps prevent blow 


















































SHOP WISELY 
When an advertisement interests you, 
“Mail the Coupon,” or write for 
further information. 









Ge nem agents 
ke up to $6. 00 an hour. 























(lad nm ma 
“PLASTIC RUBBER co. OF "AMERICA, 
, Dept. F-360, - Court St., Cincinnati, Onio. 
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farm should have a 
GULFSTEEL Roof 


Dont wait till prices 
go up to put a GULFSTEEL 
roof on your home and barn; buy 
now, while the price of these 
long-wearing, heavy-duty steel 
sheets: is Jow, and labor is cheap 
and plentiful ... Your dealer has 
GULFSTEEL SHEETS (in 
weights and sizes to fit your 
needs and pocketbook), either 
corrugated, v-crimped or roll 


roofing ... Write today for val- 

uable FREE books on how to lay 

Write for FREE 

Roofing Books 

Birmingham, Alabama Dept. B. 
Please send me FREE roofing booklets. 

Address 

County 





















































a galvanized steel roof. 
ey, 
r/ 
Gulf States Steel Company, 
Name 








State 











ALLIGATOR 
STEEL BELT LACING 
The farmer’s favorite for 
many years. Easy to put 


on and stays put—usu- 
ally lasts belt's full life. 

ids even the largest 8 to 
12-inch belts. 


Recommended 


plement stores. In- 
sist on the genuine 
in ‘‘Handy Pack- 











GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 


Helps Protect 
Livestock and 
Poultry from 
Parasites and 
Disease 



















booklet on 
“FARM SANITATION” 
Write today! 
Address Desk K-64-F 
Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








WIND MILLS 


The cheapest power 
on éarth for pumping 
water. Send post card 
for descriptive circular. 


CHALLENGE Co. 
239 River Street, Batavia, Ill. 






















ANY culls, together with 
a large part of the crop 
of small cucumbers generally 
coming on after the shipping 
season is over, may be kept 
from going to waste if made 
into dill pickles (also called 
self-soured or fermented pick- 
les). Firm culls of any size 
may be used for making dill 
pickles for immediate use, but 
the smaller cucumbers, not 
over about four inches long, 
produce nicer and better keep- 
ing pickles. 

Those who are familiar with 
the open crock method of dill- 
ing in which the cucumbers 
are weighted down by means of 
a suitable plate or piece of 
board and a brick or piece of 
rock (not limestone) and cov- 
ered with a cloth to keep out 
dust and insects, may regard 
the following precautions as 
unnecessary. But in the Lower South 
where the main cucumber season gen- 
erally ends in late spring or early sum- 
mer and the dilling of cucumbers 
comes at the beginning of the warm 
season, the following directions and 
precautions will be found very useful, 
especially in the prevention of the scum 
that forms on top of the brine in the 
open crock method and which if not 
removed at frequent intervals results 
in spoilage. 


ESSELS of glass or earthenware, 

or other non-metal substance, hav- 
ing about two to eight quarts capacity, 
are very suitable for putting up dill 
pickles in small quantities. Allowing 
the cucumbers to ferment and sour in 
tightly closed containers prevents the 
formation of a scum which is so detri- 
mental to the keeping qualities of dills. 
Containers, if not fitted with some kind 
of air-tight cover, may be covered 
practically air-tight by means of a sheet 
of rubber and a sack of sand. Suitable 
sheet rubber may generally be obtained 
in hardware stores, or the rubber may 
be cut from a discarded inner tube, and 
should extend at least two inches past 
the edge of the mouth of the jar. The 
sack, which should contain a quart or 
more of sand, according to the size of 
the mouth of the container, is most 
conveniently made from a square piece 
of cloth and necessary sand by gather- 
ing the cloth up around the sand and 
tying the gathered portion above the 
sand to form a pouch. 

When a brick or other suitable 
weight is used instead of a sand pouch, 
a pad (about % inch thick) of paper 
or cardboard should be placed between 
it and the sheet of rubber in order to 
make it fit more nearly air-tight, 


If fruit jars are used, the tops should 
not be entirely sealed until the pickling 
process is completed, which requires 
two to four weeks. This is decidedly 
more rapid during periods of unusually 
warm weather. Leaving the covers on 
loosely allows the fermenting gases to 
escape, the accumulation of which 
might otherwise burst the jars. 

To make dill pickles, simply put 
some dill on the bottom of a jar 






















Dill pickles sell well on the curb markets. 


By E. W. BERGER 


and between some of the layers of the 
cucumbers placed in the jar. (Dill is an 
aromatic herb frequently grown in 
gardens.) Finish with a layer of grape 
leaves (if they are available) or with 
a pad of cotton cloth, to keep the cu- 
cumbers from floating, and cover to 
overflowing with a brine made by dis- 
solving 7 ounces, or 7% of a cup, of 
salt in a gallon of water. A cup of 
strong vinegar added to each gallon of 
brine will improve the keeping quali- 
ties of the pickles. Place the cover in 
position. After several weeks you may 
expect to have delicious pickles. 


If dill is not available, ordinary 
mixed pickle spices may be used. When 
plenty of dill seed is available, this 
may be used alone without any of the 
other parts of the dill plant. One-half 
ounce of seed (3% teaspoonfuls) per 
one quart of cucumbers is indicated. 
This may be reduced to 1 or 2 tea- 
spoonfuls if the seed is first crushed or 
coarsely ground. An ordinary house- 
hold coffee mill, when available, is ex- 
cellent for this purpose. 


i bres cessation of gas formation, the 
deposit of a whitish sediment on the 
pickles and the bottom of the jar, the 
clearing and lowering of the brine in 
the jar, are signs that the pickling 
process is completed or is nearing com- 
pletion. 


After the cucumbers have been in 
the jars for a week or 10 days, the 
brine on the pickles may be tasted and 
if found to have developed but little or 
no acidity (sourness) adding a tea- 
spoonful of sugar per each quart ca- 
pacity of the jar will frequently assist 
in the development of the proper acidi- 
ty. The sugar may be added in the 
beginning if a sourer product is desired. 
The added sugar, like the natural sugar 












in the cucumber, will be chang. 
ed to acid and thus increase 
the sourness. 

Any loss of brine due to 
overflow during the pickling 
process should occasionally be 
replenished with fresh brine. If 
pickles are repacked in fresh 
brine (or half old and _ half 
fresh) after fermentation js 
completed, they will keep crisp 
longer but will be slightly 
more salty. 


Dills may be put up in larger 
containers, such as kegs and 
barrels. By slightly enlarging 
the bunghole of a keg or bar- 
rel, the cucumbers or other 
vegetables intended for pickling 
can be packed in these con- 
tainers through this opening 
without need of removing the 
head of the container. The 
opening may be cut rectangu- 
lar, about 4 by 6 inches. The 
container is then packed, brined, and 
covered with rubber and weight as di- 
rected in the preceding paragraphs. 


So-called hard water should not be 
used in making a brine. The addition 
of a small quantity of vinegar serves to 
overcome alkalinity when hard water 
must be used. 


HILE it is probably best to re- 

pack dill pickles made in large 
containers into smaller ones that can be 
closed air-tight, such as fruit jars, nev- 
ertheless dills may be kept for months 
in the same containers in which they 
were made, provided they are examined 
frequently and the containers kept filled 
to overflowing with pickling brine. If 
after the repeated addition of fresh 
brine, or for other reasons, the pickles 
become rather too salty, the sourness 
may be restored by the addition of 
sugar, allowing a teaspoonful of sugar 
for each quart capacity of the contain- 


er. The addition of sugar will result 5 


in starting anew the pickling process 
with the formation of acid, and may 
be repeated at any time that a sourer 
pickle is desired. . 


Hollow pickles are probably gen- 
erally due to imperfect development 
within the seed cavity of the cu- 
cumbers used, but such hollowness does 
not affect the eating qualities. One 
cause of hollow pickles is allowing too 
long a time to lapse between gathering 
and brining. This should not be over 
24 hours. 


As in other preserving processes, 
spoilage will sometimes occur. This, 
however, is quickly recognized by the 
development of a disagreeable odor or 


by the softening of the pickles, or both. | 


. The directions for making dill pickles | 
here given may be used for pickling |/ 


green tomatoes, okra, snapbeans, red — 
and green sweet peppers, green corn, 


and probably some other vegetables. | 
While dill is generally used only for | 
mixed a. = 


flavoring cucumber pickles, 
pickle spices (with or without a bit of — 









garlic) are recommended for tomatoes | i 


and okra, and savory for beans. 
No special flavoring is indicated for 
peppers and corn. 
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HINTS FOR 


HERE cotton rust is bad it is no 

uncommon thing for an applica- 
tion of 200 pounds of 20 per cent kainit 
to double the yield. On much of the 
land throughout the South rust is 
prevalent, and it is unwise to attempt 
to grow cotton on such lands without 
providing this remedy, especially when 
it is certain that for each dollar in- 
yested several dollars will be returned 
in increased yields. 

2. The only aim of cultivation is to 
kill weeds and grass (the dust mulch 
idea has been disproved). And to kill 
weeds and grass we should catch them 
as they are sprouting. Frequent culti- 
yation of young crops with a weeder 
or harrow is both cheaper and more 
effective than ordinarily frequent cul- 
tivation with deeper going tools. “Save 
the surface and you save all’’ applies 
to cultivation as well as painting. 

3. “What are the best crops to put 
in now for both hay and grazing for 
my cattle?’ Sudan grass, soybeans, 
cowpeas, and millet. Sudan grass and 
millet on rich ground will be big 
enough to graze in six to eight weeks 
Early maturing soybeans, like the 
Laredo, planted now will be ready by 
late summer or early fall. Then cow- 
peas will be ready. Sudan grass is 
often a life-saver for dairymen be- 
cause being a native of tropical Africa 
(look up Sudan on your map) it de- 
lights in our hottest weather as few 
other plants do. 

4. Good farmers go over lespedeza 
fields with a mowing machine during 
June or early July, setting the blade 
high enough to clip the weeds and to 
miss most of the lespedeza plants. 
Mow when lespedeza is about three or 
four inches high. If it gets much 
higher, it’s hard to prevent topping 
too much. 

5. “Cow, sow, and hen” all need 
shade in hot weather. If there are no 
trees let’s give them a brush arbor or 
two. We are hot but our animals are 
hotter. The human normal tempera- 
ture is 98 degrees; the horse’s, 100; 
hog’s, 103; hen’s, 106. 


EORGE N. PEEK of Moline, II- 

linois, and Charles J. Brand of 
Washington, D. C., have been chosen 
as co-administrators of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. 


Mr. Peek has been working actively 
for farm relief since 1921 when he and 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, a business as- 
sociate, published a booklet called 
“Equality for Agriculture.” In 1922, 
before-the National Agricultural Con- 
ference, called by President Harding, 
his committee introduced a resolution, 
which was adopted, calling upon Con- 
Sress and the President to take steps 
to “reestablish a fair exchange value 
for all farm products with that of all 
other commodities.” This is the prin- 
cipal goal now sought under the new 
Farm Act. In 1924, he was elected 
President of the American Council of 
Agriculture. Later he was made chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
22, acting for the North Central 
States Agriculturat Conference. 

Mr. Peek was born at Polo, IIli- 
nois, in 1873. He spent his youth in 
Oregon, Illinois. As a young man Mr. 
Spent several years on an Illinois 

His home is now at Moline, 

he was long engaged in imple- 


farm, 
where 


| Ment manufacturing. 





Mr. Brand, an economist, and up to 
; Present executive secretary of the 





JUNE WORK 


6. Under average conditions Mexi- 
can June corn will come nearer mak- 
ing a crop planted after June 1 than 
most other varieties. 


7. Want a good fly poison to keep 
around the dairy barn? Try 40 per 
cent formaldehyde—one pint to three 
gallons of skimmilk, or a teaspoonful 
in a teacupful of the milk. Add a lit- 
tle sugar. Put in shallow pans and 
place where the flies are most numer- 
ous. 

8. For lice on poultry, the Ohio Ex- 
tension Service advises: “With paint 
brush or a small oil can, apply nico- 
tine sulphate to the top part of the 
perches just before the birds go to 
roost. Apply thinly and yet have some 
along the entire length of the roost. 
Repeat in eight or ten days to destroy 
the newly hatched lice.” 


9. How’s your poultry ration? 
Cornell finds that chicks need 19 to 20 
per cent of protein the first month; 17 
or 18 per cent, the second month; 16 
the third month; after that, 15. 


10. For maximum milk production, 
a cow needs 15 to 25 gallons of water 
a day. But she will not drink that 
much unless it’s fairly easy to get to, 
and clean and fresh. 


11. If the strawberry patch hasn't 
been worked out, let’s bar off to 8 or 
10 inches wide, chop and fertilize and 
cultivate; 400 pounds per acre of a 
complete fertilizer rich in nitrogen will 
push along new plants. 


12. Will tt really pay to sow legumes 
after small grain? Well, at the Ar- 
kansas Experiment Station cowpeas 
after oats increased corn yields as fol- 
lows: When turned under, about 13 
bushels per acre; when cut for hay, 
about 7 bushels per acre. And where 
the seed was picked and the rest of 
the crop plowed under, the increase 
was still about 7 bushels. 


13. If the newly made permanent 
pasture is not growing as it should, 
top-dress now with 100 to 150 pounds 
of quickly available nitrogen. 


PEEK AND BRAND — ADMINISTRATORS 


National Fertilizer Association, was 
the first head of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
now the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. As chief of the Bureau of 
Markets he enforced the presidential 
proclamation governing  stockyards 
and concerns dealing in livestock, and 
supervised war-time purchase and dis- 
tribution of nitrate of soda. 


For several years, Mr. Brand was 
vice-president and general manager of 
American Fruit Growers, Inc. He 
later returned to the Department of 
Agriculture as specialist in marketing, 
leaving this work in 1925 to go with 
the. National Fertilizer Association. 
During the war he was a member of 
various committees and conferences 
having to do with production and dis- 
tribution of food, cotton, wool, and 
fertilizer. 

Mr. Brand was born on a farm in 
Lac qui Parle County, Minnesota, in 
1879. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


* 

Dr. M. L. Wilson, of the Montana 
Agricultural College, author of farm 
legislation and one of the nation’s most 
outstanding agricultural engineers, is 
among other executives who will ad- 
minister the Farm Bill. We shall give 
a complete list of executives as soon as 
final selections have been made. 
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Put One of the 
THREE FARMALLS 
fo work NOW 


THE NEW 


The 





FARMALL 12 
$525 f. 0. b. Chicago 


new Farmall 12 displaces four or more 


horses in field work. Pulls 16-in. or two 
10-in. plow bottoms. Plants and cultivates 


25 to 33 acres a day. 


OW there are THREE Farmall sizes. Now every farmer’s power 
needs are perfectly handled by Farmall power. No matter how 


small the acreage, the nimble new F-12 at the record low price is the 
thrifty unit that will do your work at lowest possible cost. And no 
matter how big the farm, the original 2-plow Farmall and the pow- 
erful 3-plow Farmall 30 fit every need. Every one of these is ai/l- 


a@ 


round power-without-waste. 


The THREE Farmalls have the celebrated features that have made 
McCormick-Deering Farmall the standard of all-purpose power. All 
are ready at drawbar, belt, and power take-off. All are equally efficient 
for general work, for row crops, for haying, and harvesting. They give 
you true general utility wherever you want power on the farm. 


Get a new thrill this summer and cut your costs in doing it. Plan 
your operations and let a Farmall do the work. Go to the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer right away and climb into the seat of a Farmall. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AM 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (lueavperacad) 





ERICA Chicago, Illinois 


Big FARMALL 30 


The Farmall 30 is shown at thé left. Pulls 

3-bottom plow 8 inches deep. Operates 
4-row planters‘and cultivators, 2-row corn 
pickers, and 2-row potato diggers. Handles 
all large operations rapidly and profitably. 


Original 2-Plow FARMALL 


Between the Farmall 12 and the Farmall 30 
is the original 2-plow Farmall, of which 
over 100,000 are now at work on farms. 
Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer about 
this popular power and ask nearby Farm- 
all owners how they like it. 
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ADVERTISING PAYS 


Our 850,000 subscribers know that only reliable 
advertisers are allowed space in our columns. 
See classified page for rates. Mail your order 


TODAY. 





























Favorite Songs and Popular Games 


OR summer gatherings of all kinds, of young people or adults, our 


“Favorite Songs and Popular Games” will be found indispensable. 
- contains the words to over one hundred familiar songs (old-time favorites, 


It 


state songs, spirituals, club songs, rounds, yells, etc.) and directions for more 


than thirty games. And the price is so 


low as to make it within the reach of 


almost any organization—5 cents a single copy; 25 for $1; 50, $1.50; 100, 


$2.75; 200, $5. Send your order to 
Young People’s 


Department, 


The Progressive Farmer & Southern Ruralist, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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OR weeks and months (and proba- 

bly for several years ahead) peo- 
ple will be constantly asking about the 
provisions of the new “1933 Farm Re- 
lef Act” or “Agricultural Adjustment 
Act.” We are therefore trying to give 
its main outlines in this issue and we 
suggest that every reader save this 
copy so as to have this information 
available in ordinary English instead 
of the lawyer English of the law it- 
self. 

I 

HE following summary of the 

farm mortgage provisions, of the 
new Federal Farm Relief Law we 
have compiled from statements by 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., the new Gov- 
ernor of Farm Credit Administration, 
and others who speak with authority. 

1, Federal Land Banks are to issue 
$2,000,000,000, (two billions, not mil- 
lions) in 4 per cent bonds to carry out 
the following farm mortgage relief 
program. 
2. Interest rates on all Federal Farm 

Land Bank loans will be reduced to 
4% per cent for the next five years. 


3. During this five-year period, bor- 
rowers who pay interest, taxes, insur- 
ance, etc., will not be required to pay 
anything on principal. In addition, the 
land banks are given authority to per- 
mit borrowers to postpone such inter- 
est payments as they can show they 
are unable to meet. 

4. New loans made by the Federal 
Land Banks may not exceed 50 per 
cent of the appraised normal value of 
the land for agricultural purposes plus 
20 per cent of the insured improve- 
ments. This limitation also applies in 
the case of mortgages which the Fed- 
eral Land Banks will take over in 
great number from the Joint Stock 
Land Banks and other mortgage hold- 
ers. Larger mortgages will have to 
be scaled down to this amount before 
they can be taken over. The purpose 
is to give the farmer the benefit of 
this reduction and the present mort- 
gage holder cannot take a second mort- 
gage for the difference. Valuations 
of land will be based not on the pres- 
ent panic prices nor on the high prices 
of 1920, but on something like normal 


Farm MortTcace RELIEF AND Honest Money 


By CLARENCE POE 


average values—based on the produc- 
tive power of the land over a period 
of years. The maximum amount 
which can be borrowed from Federal 
Land Banks by any one borrower has 
been raised to $50,000. 


5. Help for farmers is also offered 
for the redemption of land which has 
already been sold under foreclosure, 
for satisfying personal debts, and for 
obtaining funds to continue farm oper- 
ations; $200,000,000 is to be used for 
direct loans for these purposes, pref- 
erence to be given to save land from 
foreclosure or redeem land already 
sold. 


6. Where farmers are totally in- 
solvent and creditors will accept a 
compromise settlement, funds may be 
provided. 


7. Governor Morgenthau wishes 
farmers to distinguish between the 
Federal land banks and the joint stock 
land banks. The Federal land banks 
are cooperative institutions in which 
farmer-borrowers are members of lo- 
cal organizations known as “national 
farm loan associations.” The joint 
stock land banks, on the other hand, 
are separate private enterprises. The 
new law will do away with joint stock 
land banks; their privilege of issuing 
tax-exempt bonds is withdrawn and 
they can make no more new mortgage 
loans. Probably most of their mort- 
gages will be refinanced through the 
Federal land banks. 


8. An appropriation of $100,000,000 
is made for lending to joint stock land 
banks that are in need of funds, but 
any such bank borrowing must reduce 
its interest rate on all mortgages to 5 
per cent and must not foreclose a 
mortgage for two years unless the 
government Farm Loan Commission 
agrees such foreclosure is necessary. 


9. Another feature is thus described 
by Congressman J. Bayard Clark: 
“For some time joint stock land banks 
have been buying in their own bonds 
at a discount and thus recouping losses 
sustained from foreclosure of farms 


that have not brought the full amount 
of mortgage. Many joint stock land 
bank bonds have also gotten into the 
hands of people who have paid little 
for them and can now be purchased at 
very low figures. If any of these 
banks borrows from the $100,000,000 
fund, then in purchasing any of its 
own bonds it must pay not more than 
the price paid by the present holder; 
and whenever a bank has bought its 
bonds at less than face value, the sav- 
ing shall be prorated among the bor- 
rowers from ‘such bank.” 


10. Twenty-five million dollars is to 
be loaned to joint stock land banks 
to take care of cases where farmers 
have defaulted in payment of interest 
and principal, or taxes; but the bank 
must postpone foreclosures for two 
years, and charge not over 4 per cent 
interest. 

11. A* National Board of Concilia- 
tion to deal with farm-mortgage in- 
debtedness is set up, consisting of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and also 
boards of not over five members in 
each state, which in turn will appoint 
local boards. This machinery will be 
used to bring about an adjustment of 
farm mortgage indebtedness when this 
can be done, by (a) reduction in prin- 
cipal and (or) interest, (b) by giving 
longer terms on loans, or (c) by agree- 
ment between mortgagors and mort- 
gagees for payment in staple farm 
products at prices corresponding to 
prices prevailing when the mortgage 
was made. 


12. Applicants for the Farm Loan 
Commissioner’s loans, the direct loans, 
should write to “The Agent of the 
Farm Loan Commissioner” in care of 
his Federal land bank. Any applicant 
for first mortgage loans, or for re- 
financing of first mortgages, should 
write to his Federal land bank di- 
rectly. The Federal Land Bank at 
New Orleans, La., serves farmers of 
Alabama. Wm, Pryor is “Agent of 
the Farm Loan Commissioner.” Geor- 


gia and Florida are in the district sery- 
ed by the Federal Land Bank at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., of which Henry §, 
Johnson is Agent. 
II 

[% ADDITION to the farm prices 

and farm mortgage sections the 
“currency inflation” section of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act provides 
as follows :— 

1. That the Federal Reserve Banks 
may buy $3,000,000,000 of government 
bonds. Most of these bonds will be 
bought from banks whose vaults are 
now stuffed with them. Then instead 
of bonds paying nice interest the banks 
will have cash—which pays no interest 
at all till it is lent to somebody. Hence 
banks will lend much more freely. 

2. If the foregoing plan proves in- 
adequate, the President may issue not 
over $3,000,000,000 of “greenback” 
currency, and use it to buy United 
States bonds and pay Federal obliga- 
tions. This is an emergency measure, 
however, and 4 per cent of this new 
money must be retired each year; all 
in 25 years. 

3. The President may reduce the 
quantity of gold in the dollar by not 
more than 50 per cent. Whatever re- 
duction is made will possibly be by 
co6peration with other nations in 
stabilizing currencies on former pari- 
ties. The less gold in a dollar, the 
less valuable it is, and the higher com- 
modity prices rise. By varying the 
quantity of gold in the dollar and 
keeping all gold in the Treasury, prices 
can be kept high enough, but kept 
from going too high. 

4. The President is authorized to 
accept from foreign countries in pay- 
ment of war debts not over $200,000,- 
000 in silver at 50 cents an ounce and 
issue “silver certificates” against it. 

5. The President may provide for 
free coinage of silver at a ratio to be 
fixed by him. 

The aim of all these measures is to 
get more money in circulation and 
make money worth about what it ay- 
eraged in 1920-30 when the bulk of 
our public and private debts were cre- 
ated. 


BILL CASPER IN WASHINGTON 


I BET you never could guess where 
I’m at. I’m a settin’ up here in 
Washington just as big as life. I’ve 
done been to see the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and now 
‘I’m makin’ the 
acquaintance of a 
lot of the hired 
help around here. 

How it come 
about was like 
this. The editor 
of’ this paper he 
. come to me and 

says, says. he, 
**Bill, how would 
you like to go to 
Washington along 









BILL CASPER 


with mer” 


“T ain’t never hankered none to get 
in politics,” says I. 


“It ain’t got nothin’ to do with poli- 
tics,” says he. Then he told me what 
he was up to. It seems he got a wire 
from the Secretary of Agriculture 
wantin’ him to come up there and help 
out about this here farm relief busi- 


ness him and the President has been 
patchin’ up. 

“T think I’ll drive up in my auto- 
mobile,” says he, “and you might just 
as well come along. It won’t cost you 


>” 


nothin’. 

I ain’t never been no hand to turn 
down nothin’ that don’t cost nothin’. 
Then I got to thinkin’ about that there 
relief. “If that’s where farm relief 
is,’ says I to myself, “it won’t hurt 
none to get closer to it.’ So I ups 
and comes with him. 


I was around here two or three days 
before I got to see anybody worth 
while. The Secretary he was off ona 
speakin’ trip and the President he was 
so busy seein’ Germans and Senators 
and other foreigners he didn’t have 
no time to see small potatoes like me. 

But my time it finally come. The 
Secretary come home, went out and 
said howdy I reckon to the wife and 
kids, watched the President sign the 
farm relief bill, and said he would like 
to say a few words for the papers. 


“There’s your chance,” says the edi- 


tor of this paper. “Go in there and 
see what he’s got to say.” 

“You reckon they’d let me in?” says 
I, hesitatin’. 

“Sure,” says he. “He asked all 
writers for the papers to come in. 
Ain’t you been writin’ for’ this paper 
for years?” 

So I gets up my courage and in I 
walks as big as anybody. After lookin’ 
around I didn’t feel so bad. It was a 
right common lookin’ crowd. 

The Secretary he has somebody 
give papers out to the crowd, copies 
of his speech I reckon, and he goes to 
talkin’, 

“T’m glad to see you all,” says he. 

“We're right glad to see you,” says I. 

“Yes,” says he, givin’ me a friendly 
look out of the corner of his eye, and 
he goes on talkin’. 


“We got this here farm relief bill 
through,” says he, “and now we got 
to see what to do with it. We got to 
raise prices by some hook or crook. 
Farmers ain’t gettin’ enough money 





for what they grow. There’s several 
ways we can do this thing. One way 
is by plantin’ less. Heretofore when 
we asked folks to plant less, them as 
did got hooked and them as didn't 
got the gravy. We got that fixed 
now. With this bill we can pay the 
folks as cuts their acreage. Then 
them as cuts gets paid for what they 
cut and has to work just that much 
less land. 


“Then again we can call in the fel- 
lows that buys the cotton and tobacco 
and rice and such like. Then we can 
say to them, ‘Look here you fellows, 
you cut out your tom-foolery and pay 
what this stuff’s worth. If you don't 
we're goin’ to slap a tax on you and 
license you and lead you around.’ We 
expect to make Christians out of some 
of them fellows that way.” k 





He said a lot more and then ever- | 
body includin’ me asked questions but if 
I see I ain’t got room to tell no more f 
about it this time. Maybe I can get 








more room in this paper next time. 
Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 
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HEN warm weather comes the 

troubles of the farm housewife 
increase in the care and handling of 
the family milk supply. Milk is not 
only the best food for animals but it 
is also an excellent food for those 
vegetable organisms known as_bac- 
teria. Milk sours because of the pres- 
ence and multiplication of those bac- 
teria which cause natural or normal 
souring and are called lactic acid (milk 
souring) bacteria. But there are also 
bacteria which get in milk from dis- 
eased udders or with dust or dirt that 
gets into it while milking or other 
handling of the milk. 


Milk sours more readily in warm 
weather, because the natural milk 
souring bacteria multiply more rapidly 
and are more active at summer temper- 
atures. Many other bacteria, some of 
which produce undesirable flavors and 
unusual changes in milk, also multiply 
and are more active at summer temper- 
atures. These are some of the reasons 
why complaints of milk troubles be- 
come frequent every year with the 
coming of warm weather. Some of 
these are of ropy or slimy milk, of 
milk souring too quickly, of milk 
souring without curdling or curdling 
without souring, and all sorts of bad 
flavors and odors which the milk takes 
on after standing for a time. Of course 
there are wild onions and bitterweed 
which if eaten by cows impart a bad 
flavor to the milk. A diseased udder 
may add to the milk bacteria which 
may make it undesirable for food, and 
a short time before cows freshen the 
milk may have a “strong” or salty 
flavor or taste. But nearly always 
when a bad flavor or unusual changes 
develop in milk that was of nor- 
mal or natural taste and odor when 
drawn from the cow and the cow 


SUMMER MILK PROBLEMS 


By TAIT BUTLER 


and her udder are sound and healthy, 
the fault is in the handling of the milk 
and not due to any fault of the cow or 
the feed she gets. 


It is often difficult to convince the 
housewife that any unusual changes 
in the milk or any undesirable flavor 
or odor is due to faulty handling of 
the milk after it leaves the cow’s ud- 
der. There is a vast difference in the 
bacteriologist’s idea of cleanliness and 
that of the housewife, as applied to 
milk, but it is the bacteriologist’s stan- 
dard of cleanliness (sterilization) 
which must be applied in the handling 
of milk if these milk troubles are to 
be avoided. 


The trouble may start in the milk- 
ing. Dust may get in the milk through 
the feeding of dusty hay just before or 
during milking. The cow’s flanks and 
udder may be soiled with mud or ma- 
nure and other foreign matter from 
the cow may fall into the bucket while 
milking is going on. The milker’s 
hands or clothing may be dirty and 
some milkers are filthy enough to wet 
the teats with milk and allow'the dirt 
from their hands and the cow’s teats 
to drip into the milk. 


O AVOID these contaminations, 

milk in a clean place free from 
dust and avoid the feeding of hay im- 
mediately before and during milking. 
Keep the long hair clipped from the 
udder and flanks of the cow and wipe 
them with a clean, damp cloth before 
starting milking. If the udder and 
flanks are dirty enough to require 
washing do this and then wipe 
the water well off with a clean, dry 
cloth before starting to milk. Milk 


with dry clean hands and teats. Some 
who find it difficult to milk dry teats 
use a small quantity of vaseline or 
some other clean oil or fat. 


Another source of contamination of 
milk is through the milk buckets, 
strainer, and any vessels used in han- 
dling the milk. Here we must stress 
the difference between the kitchen and 
bacteriological idea of cleanliness. Un- 
less the insides of the milk vessels are 
smooth and all seams soldered smooth- 
ly over, all the milk may be hard to get 
out of the vessels. If even a small 
quantity of milk is left in a small de- 
pression in any vessel it serves to in- 
troduce into the fresh milk bacteria 
which may prove troublesome. If any 
of these undesirable bacteria once get 
in a dairy it is often most difficult to 
get rid of them, because of the ex- 
treme care necessary to completely 
sterilize milk vessels and keep them 
sterile. 


The milk vessels should first be 
thoroughly rinsed with clean water not 
warmer than the normal temperature 
of milk, or with tepid water, until all 
traces of milk disappear. Then they 
should be thoroughly washed with a 
trush and some good washing powder. 
The dish rag should be completely 
avoided. Then the vessels should be 
scalded with boiling water and put out 
in the sunshine where there is no dust. 


The milk should be strained through 
several thicknesses of cheesecloth, 
which should be washed in tepid water 
and then boiled each time used. If 
milk is to be kept sweet it should be 
cooled as quickly as possible after com- 
ing from the cow and kept as cool as 
the facilities will permit, either by set- 
ting in cool water, or with ice, or other 
means available. 


How My GARDEN GROWS 


OR a late summer and fall garden, 

planting should begin now. Prac- 
tically everything that was planted in 
early spring should be replanted this 
month. In my own garden I expect to 
plant some of all the following and 
probably others during June or early 
July: Irish potatoes, carrots, roasting 
ear corn, okra, butterbeans (bush and 
pole), cabbage, snap and pole beans, 
beets, and collards. It will be a little 
more difficult to get stuff to come up 
and grow.off this time of year than in 
spring, but by thoroughly preparing 
the ground, fertilizing a little more 
heavily, and keeping entirely free of 
weeds and grass these midsummer and 
early fall vegetables may be grown. 





When to Harvest and Store Onions. 
—It is comparatively easy to carry 
onions through the winter if they are 
properly harvested, cured, and stored. 
The Bermuda variety, however, will 
not keep well and should not be stored 
for winter use. Such varieties as 
Prizetaker, Yellow Globe Danvers, 
etc, may be easily kept through the 
winter if handled properly. Just as 
the tops begin to ripen and fall over I 
pull mine and allow them to lie on the 
8tound for a day or two to properly 
dry and cure. Then the tops are cut 
off, not very close, and the onions 
Stored in the barn or other convenient 
place. I spread them out in thin lay- 
ets, either on shelves or tables, with- 


_ Sut one onion being on top of another. 


t-is quite important that they be well 








By L. A. NIVEN 


dried before storing. They must have 
air from all sides. Go over them ev- 
ery two or three weeks after they are 
stored and remove any that may show 
signs of rotting. 





How to Lessen Cultivation in Gar- 
den.—Since we now know that culti- 
vation of vegetables, or most other 
crops for that matter, is needed only 
for destroying weeds and grass and to 
prevent a crust forming, I am culti- 
vating my vegetables only for these 
purposes. We also know that a heavy 
mulch applied around vegetables will 
aid in conserving moisture and will 
largely prevent the growth of weeds 
and grass. Therefore, I am going to 
apply hay or straw around my tomatoes 
and some of the other vegetables so 
that I can discontinue cultivating them 
entirely. The few weeds and grass that 
may come through the mulch material 
I will pull up. Any kind of hay or 
straw will serve the purpose, but it 
must be put on several inches thick. 





How to Trap Squash Bug.—Watch 
out for the squash bug. About the 
time young squash begin to form or 
just before, patches of yellowish brown 
eggs may be found on the leaves, 
usually on the under side. I go over 
mine every few days about this time 
and punch out these egg masses and 
mash or burn them. Then, by placing 


boards near the plants at night the old 
bugs may be trapped. They will crawl 
under the boards near the plants at 
night and by turning these over in the 
morning they may be picked up and 
either mashed or dropped in a bucket 
containing a small quantity of kero- 
sene oil. 





Plant Fall Cabbage Soon.—For a 
fall crop of cabbage I am going to 
plant some seed this month, either in a 
bed and transplant, or in rows where 
they are to grow and thin out the 
plants. I like planting the seed in a 
bed and transplanting, but this is 
sometimes a little difficult to do dur- 
ing hot dry weather, and this case, 
planting the seed in rows where the 
cabbage are to grow is the better 
method of the two. When handled this 
way the plants will head just as well 
as when transplanted, provided the 
thinning is done early enough to make 
it possible for the full and complete de- 
velopment of the plants that remain. 
If half a dozen or so plants are left 
in the hill for too long a time they 
become spindling and do not develop 
fully. My plan is to thin when the 
third and fourth leaves have formed. 
If I don’t get to plant in June I will 
make the planting early in July. The 
Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch 
are the standard varieties for summer 
planting. To this I expect to add this 
year a few of the All Head Early, as 
this variety seems to be especially 
adapted to summer and fall growth. 
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You here again 


F eas TORMENT 
your dog. They often cause serious skin troubles. 
They carry worms’ eggs that may infest your 
dog with worms. 

You can positively free your dog of all fleas with 
either “SERGEANT’S SKIP-FLEA SOAP” or 
“SERGEANT’S SKIP-FLEA POWDER.” These 
products also kill lice and ticks. 

“SKIP-FLEA POWDER” doesn’t merely stun 
fleas. It kills them, quickly. Sold in standard, 
and big extra-value tins. 


Write for Free ‘‘Dog Book.’’ 


For your dog’s sake, we urge you to write today 
or a free copy of 
“SERGEANT’S DOG 
BOOK” on the care of 
dogs and treatment of 
their diseases. Contains 
a “Symptom Chart” 
that tells at a glance 





FEED YOUR 
DOG ON 
“SERGEANT’S 
DOG FOOD” 


It contains Fresh 


Beef, which he what ails your dog. It 
must have for may save his life. Full 
Strength, Health of information essential 
and Stamina. to every dog owner 








who really cares about 
his dog’s health. 





Our veterinarian will advise you without cost 
about your dog’s health. Write him fully. 


: 2462 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


: In Canada, address: Sergeant’s 


Dog Medicines, Ltd., Toronto y 
ergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 


“A medicine for every dog ailment” 








SAVE MONEY 


Travel and Ship By Sea 


Superior Service 
Between 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


AN D 


NEW YORK 


AND 
BOSTON 


Three sailings weekly 
in each direction 


Attractive passenger fares and 
freight rates to and from all 


SOUTHERN POINTS 
For detailed information 
apply to your local Agent— 
or 
Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah 
Room 401-Ten Forsyth St. Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 








COPPER STEEL 
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Catch Fish! 
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our folding: RAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. one 
of our Famous Fish FREE to introduce AB. A 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. 2 ST. LOUIS, mo. 








Reliable advertisers only are accepted in 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist. 











So 





This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 


Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 


lassified Ad 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 


Count as one word each initial, 
including each initial in your name and address. 
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Pure Porto Rico Potato Pl: ants- _ —35¢ “per 1,000, f.o.b. Mi ll S d 4 Rocks, White Wyandottes” Batt Oreinareal e 
THE CLASSIFIE SECTION. Joe Kimbrel, Baxley, Georgia iscelHaneous ee " for Silver Laced ag oan White Minorcas: - Tet us tu 
A Tested Sudan, Johnson, Dallis, Carpet Grasses, Sa- $4. for Brown, Buff, White Leghorns, Anconas, heavy ~ your furs a! 
Porto Rico Potato Plants— 50e thousand. Quitman = grain, Etce.—Booklet. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. mixed; $3.95 for assorted; $3.50 for seconds, Purebred ————— 
ee Wholesale Plant €o., Quitman, Ga. a win = ae Erabbai, i mm oo Hli- Grade chicks. For AA Grade add ad chick. We 
ee eae ee eee me eet Mixec man, Specklec ron, abham usn, 4 vay postage. Guarantee live arrival. an shi 
Farms for Sale Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—75ce thousand, Crowder Peas. 90-Day Velvet Beans, Otootan Soybeans, Hatching weekly. Order direct from ad. Glendale Green Pe 
postpaid. B. E. Tucker, Cullman, Ala, Spanish Peanuts, Red Vulcan Peanuts, White Velvet Hatchery, Box 38, Ramsey, Indiana. Postpaid: 
rs ap rm ain Wes A , deed and Long Green Okra, eat 8 and —— hi sires Sophia, N. 
‘orte co ‘otate ants- Je have ’em! ce thou- W: ices. K t on Co., Macon, Ga. ° . —_— 
Productive Soil—$3 1,400 feet altitude. sand. 3. G. Purcell & Sons, Baxley, Ga. ee ee eee Riesaee Jersey White Giants 
ox 45, Fruithurst, . Pest White Giant Chicks--100,. $7.50; 500, $35.00, Speci 
a ai dae anal tn " na ane ances aaa enna ais Porto Rico Potato Plants—90c thousand, postpaid. Prepaid. Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kansas. 
~ Georgia S. O. Quattlebaum, Route 3, Hanceville, a Poultry and Eggs oe rR ee All 
m Jersey White Gi ant eas ce each, Make ten-pound 
Best Located 200-Acre Farm in Georgia for Sale F. M. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. — Porto Rico and i Baby Chicks . birds in_ six months. Catalog free. Goshen Poultry 
at Sacrifice—Paved highway; adjacent to good town. arly Triumph Potato Plants, 50¢ thousand. Finest Purebred Rocks, Reds, 100, $4.75. Leghorns, Farms, Goshen, Indiana. 
a aes Loa Brie we lg en aya pone $4.25. Delivered. Columbia Hatchery, Columbia, Tenn, 
jood six-room house, electricity, outhouses. I - > ico Potato : or : 5,000, : ° et 
munity, a home, farm, and business opportunity com- aan her nO re ee A= ony fag ed Z Fo UP Blood Tested Reds, Barred, White Rocks—100, $4.75. Guiness 1. 0, Hall 
bined. Haskell H. Bass, Griffin, Georgia. : ; Heavy mixed, $4.00. Prepaid. Live delivery. | Satilla , Baby Guineas and Exgs—Also ~~ Eggs and Wh 
— Certified Porto Rico Plants—50c thousand. delivered ; Farms, Waycross, Georgia. Poults, Segrest Farms, Coffee 8 rings, Ala. New 
25e 8! 0. la rt Ba fF ———$—$—————— == a ——— 
OE a Texas " Peer ee ee Ce ee ee ee ee, gaBlood 3 ed Hee, Marred Rocks. White Rocl:s 100, Li tack 
y Pay Ken yhen You Can uy a Farm in the Gr: A Porte Potat Pla 7h thousand, 50; heavy mixec b 5; prepaid. sive delivery. 
Panhute nd South Plains gf eras at a low wei ant ppeicile, ih rushes. KO Bete, TALS, Coane Ale, Cental Farms, "Heerson Cty, “Mesut shitoy ais | 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do Gertines Porto Rico Potato Plente—é8e. thoussnd: Chicks—Blood Tested and Guaranteed—Rocks, Reds, Duroc-Jerseys a Ladies’-M 
well, including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a gure 5,000, $2.00. One day service. United Plant Growers, e¢horns, 5e, up. Write, interesting information free. Durocs—DBred Gilts, Weaned Pigs—Registered. Fisher | prepaid. G 
mo eee ere. Level Seatese ae hag Alma, Georgia. il’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, ‘< Brothers, Sharon, Tennessee,  tatalog. L, 
anc ertile soil. verage annual rainfa about _2 : sdelphcequbinnnepaaaiaiamtlesece ticipated P hag 
inches. Good towns, good roads, excellent schools. Let > s—Bunch, Porto Ric 3 1000, 80c, deliv- Quality Tested Chieks— Barred, White, Fruff Rocks. 
Pe song you our folder, “The Panhandle and_ South FO ge Og F.000, | $2.00. ‘collect. a eo. Reds, Wyandottes, $4.95; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Essex men’s, 24 | 
‘¢: Write _ ‘A ag vernal oa oe Jainesville, Ga Anconas, $4.75. Imperial Hatchery, Lockland, Ohio. Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. Pe 
anc ‘assenger gen anta 'e ailway, 2 Santa Fe . f soaeeiecaetetetniniaaen cep —— _— + a 
Building, Ai Amarillo, Te as. 3 oes oa Certified A Grade Porto Rico Potato Plants-—Sevent: - DRUMM’S SOVERE ICN STRAINS P rebred Essex _Hoss. 4; ¥. Flowers, Brundidge, Ala, 
es = five cents per thousand, prepaid. R. I. Teem & Sons, State Certified. 100% Free of White Diarrhea. = a a H hi 5 Free D 
Plants Cullman, Alabama BREEDING FARM QUALITY, amps res Eis Biren 
~ Govern rnment. ‘In spected Porto Rico Potat ato Plants—Rel Pre-war Prices. Catalog Free. Unrelated, Registered Hi pires—ANy age OF seh F : 
iiieh ce enn pinbnese ce wants | 24,50", te te thousand, f.0.b, Warren Miles, _DRUMM EGG FARMS, Box 100-A, Hattiesburg, Miss, Low prices. Tally’s Hamps'ire ‘Farm, Hattiesburg, My lp Guara 
IN p JRCHAS N’ Route 5, Baxley, Ga. — — Studio, Arm 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation : : Rlood Tested Chicks — Leghorns or heavy a O. I. Cc. 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a “‘prepaid Grade A Porto Rico Potato Piants—Prepaid, prompt- $4.25; Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, $4.75; assorted, $3.! Gilts, Sows, Boars, and Pigs. Harris Farm, Pelham, ~ Trial Offer 
price” in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- ly, in baskets: Z5e thousand. W. H. Teem, Route 6. per 100; $1.00 per hundred, balance c.o.d. Imperial Georgia. | Me. Kiphar 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. Cullman, Alabama. , Box E-16, Parsons, Kansas, ara oem oe ¥ “Polls Dev 
~ Potato ants thousand, f.o.b., or $1.00 Ss 7 ‘ mie aces: Mere ae Bina Poland-Chinas 4 Studio, Dra 
i at ) 3 outhern Hatchec Missouri Reds, d ‘ n 
Cabbage—Onion P otato—Tomato delivered, expr Satisfaction guaranteed. S. P. White Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons: 100, Boars, Gilts—Prolific, Easy fattened. R. H. McCown, S balls D 
Potato and Tomato Plants—30e per 1,000. Miles & Beec her, Baxley Heavy assorted, — Se ais Live delivery. South. Hovkinsville, Ky, 7 Fi 
i 7 ‘ . ee i RNY“ FORESNSS = Gale FT imeem ern Hatcheries, Jacksonville, Fld 
Bteedley, Baxley, , Ga, ce. near Pure Improved Porto Rico Poti ato Plants—Governme nt : es He f rd Temas. 
Plants — Potato, Tomato — 40c thousand, Wholesale imgpected. 40c per 1.000. Moss packed for safe arrival. Blood Tested Chicks-—Rock8, Reds, Wyandottes, Buif Ferors Look! , 
Plant Company, Baxley, Ga, , Bibb Plant Co., Route 3, Macon, Ga. Orpingtons, Jersey Black Giants, Light Brahmas, Whi‘e Re sis stered Polled Herefor’'s — State sex and age Plein). : 
ase I R . ; Ri Pot PI AT and Brown Leghorns, Anconas. Immediate shipment, Wanted. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. Albany Indi 
a ed Skin Porto ico Potato Plants—40c 1wousand, $4.00 hundred, up. Write for summer prices. Palmer id 
Cabb: ise, Onion, Potato, and Tomato Plants—500, 35« 3 75 : 
, pt, 10,000, $2.50, collect. Boons, 75c, delivered, Hatchery, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
1,000, 60c. Rex Plant Company, Valdosta, Ga. Ww. Oo Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. archery elbyvil oni. Jerseys ee 
See Z Prhnavae 2 : DE oe a ——— DIXIE BIRMINGHAM HATCHED CHICKS For Sale—High Grace Jersey Milk Cows—Springets Pega 
Ps ar ei oe Mae wl aug Rotato Plants—40c per tified ad Porto Rico (Running _ and Bunch) — 60c: NORTHERN STOCK. THEY DO NOT SLEEP and Bred Heifers. Only registered Jersey bulls used ce, W 
oupend. ers, ay y a6 Me 5 $1.00 eoteand, prepaid. ac ea right and true THEMSELVES TO DEATH IN TUN i Carload or less. Marianna Fruit Co., Marianna, Fla. Rolls Deve 
Red, Yellow Porto Rico Potato; Globe, Stone, Red to name. Cupp Plant Co., Cullman, P a atgige *s > ¥ bc earantect 
field Tomato-—Plants, 50¢ thousand. John B, | Pope srtified Porto Rico Potato P ay Blood Tested — Hizh Production — Missouri Bred. Geat a Wi 
Fitzgerald, Ga, . Bri 7 . Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants Shipped promnt. Special Mating, 250-Egz Record and up _ cats s 
dita, . 65¢ thousand, mailed; 40c thousand, expressed; 10,600 Hollywood White Leghorns ......... Loma Alto Farm, Lytle, Texas, Offers Young Stock 


















































a D> 0 
Smee: Plants 200 Cabbage, 200 Collards, 200 To- _ Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesvil 
matoes, 50 Pepper, 50 Exggplants — $1.00, postpaid. 4 
W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga, Strawberries — i 
Missionary Strawberry Plants—$1.50 thousand; cash. 
testified Plants—Triumph, Porto Rico Potato; Mar- Hinkle Plant Harm, Route 6, Cullman, Ala. _ jee 
globe, Baltimore, Stone Tomato; Dutch Cabbage—dtc 
thousand. Emerald Farm, Meigs, Ga. Tomato 
Leading Nanene Tomato Plants—Postpaid: 500, 60c; 
Every Kind Open Field Grown Vegetable Plants— 1,000, 90c. Mrs. John Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Ready now. TIliustrated catalog giving special prices eeaneenttntes 
free. Vickers Plant Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. Guaranteed, "Large, Stocky, Well Root ed "Marglobe, 
Stone, Baltimore Tomatoes—Mossed, labeled: 300, 50c 
Summer Plants—Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes, Pota- 1.060, $1.25; postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Flowery Branch, 
toes, Pepper, Eggplants—200, 50¢c; 5 T5e: 1,000, Georgia. 
$1.25. Postnaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston,’ Ga. oe anne aN hn ne nena 
Cabbage Plants, i "y thousand; Tomato, 75c; Porto 
Rico Potato, 94c; Ruby King Pepper, $3.50, or 50¢ hun- Seeds 
dred. None better. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 
sts used Beans 
S x a *lants— i es: ! : i x 
1,000.70" oe lenin 560 en ne bee Pree H Running Velvet Beans—In 2%-bushel bags, 75 cents 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. ' Surecrop Plant Pet bushel. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 
ey 4 y 
arm, Valdosta, Georgia. Best Quality Running Speckled Velvet Beans—T75c; 
Porto Rico Potato, Stone, and Marglobe Tomato others, 60e. Iso Cowpeas, Soybeans. TT. N, Smith, 
pi gw a 60c; 95¢ thousand. Ruby King, Pimiento, Tennille, Georgia. 
anc t P —2Z, ad, 2 and. 
estonia. Re Chanclor. Pitts. Ga, oe eee: An Soybeans, Velvets—Sound, recleaned Otootans, Bi- 


loxis, Mathews, Yellows, 
Shuler & Smoak, 





Early aga Velvets. Write, 
Orangeburg, 8. 


Summer Plants—Mountain grown. All varieties Cab- 


bage, Tomato, Heading Collard, Sweet Potato. Prices: Cane 
Oc; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00. Pay the postman. ae A 
Sand Mountain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. Buchanan's Cane Seed for pocder——Snsty, paper and 
Oranse, 100 pounds, $1.25; mixed cane, Japanese 





the, write. 











pagan “jf 5 25 
Buy Schroer’s Better Plants—Cabbage, leading varie- patie ED oar eerie ioe ROU eaiaat 
ties, also Red and Savoy, Beets, and Collard, prepaid: ©=———— a {-____—_-—-—— 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.35; collect: 5,000, $2.00 nion— Corn 
Sweet Spanish and Prizetaker, prepaid: 500, 65c; 1,000, x ‘ 
" ‘ . 7 Fuchanan’s Seed Corn—Improved Paymaster, bushel, 

0. Broccoli, ranene 100 e . rt , ) a. 

Fee oe 00 oO oe ae ne eae tan Rune 

, Bonny Best, Johr Bacr, Early 21.00; Mosby's Froitiic, 53 B Dine Mexicen «une, 
trolt, Marglobe, Brimmer, BeefsTeak, Stone, ‘and Balti- . $1.00; Early Surprise, $1.75; Golden Prolific, $1.15; 
more, prepaid: 100, 50c; 300. $1.00: 500, $1.40; 1,000, Tennessee Yellow Dent, 95c¢; Gold and Silver Mine, 95e 
$2.00; collect: 1,000, $1. 00: 5,000 and more, 90¢ per 1,000 All hand selected, rec leaned, and tipped. Catalog free. 
Peoper—Ruby King, Ruby Giant, World Beater, Cali. BBuchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn MPR OEY VERS Ne es PE 
forr.ia \Wonder, and Red Cayenne (Hot), prepaid: 100, Co 
5c; 300, $1.25; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.00: collect: 1,000: tton 
$1.50; 5,000, $6.25. Black’ Beauty Egeplants. prepaid: Buchanan’s Reclesned Half and Half Cotton Seed— 
100 Me Eh 250, $1.25; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00; collect: trown along northern edge Cotton Belt. Will mature 
1,000, $2.00. Sweet Potato—Porto Rico Yam, prepaid: 0 to 15 days earlier than seed grown south. Will pro- 
500, $1.00; 1, 000, $1.50; collect: 1,000, 60c; 5.000 and duce more dollars to an acre than any cotton. Being 
more, 50¢. per 1,000. Early Triumph and Big Stem early maturing, can be planted later than most cottons 
wae b serve: 500, yg 1,000, $1.5 high mye pet Gon, 35 fone ogee ar gn, Rpodemen. oe hee 
be; 5, and more, per ur guarantee: seeds. pounds, 185; ¢ pounds, $9.00; 1, 
good plants, true to name varieties, and prompt ship- pounds, $17.50; ton, $30.00. Catalog free. Buchanan’s, 


ment. §chroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 


. 





Redd. Orpingtons, Wyandottes ....... from finest 
Barred and White Rocks ............- Rs % 
a a ag i ian a aE ee 
Prepaid. 100% Live Delivery. 
DIXIE HATCHERIES, 
213 North 24th Street, market lambs famous. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
: Hite & 





Southdowns — The Breed 


Son, 





Milk | lk Goats. 


_burebred Nubian 






















Sheep 

that made 
Rams and Ewes for Sale. 
Gallatin, Tenn. 





the Tennessee 
R. P. 














Chicks—America’s Greatest Money Making Strain 
Records up to 342 eggs yearly. Guaranteed to live ani Ferrets 
out-lay other strains or we make good. 12 varieties. bred 
160% blood tested. Low prices. Free catalog. Booth Ferrets—I Specialize in Raising Ferrets—Get a : 
Farms, Box 827, Clinton, Missouri yearling female; clean out the rats; also raise a litter | 
of young. each. Instruction book free. Will ship 
Waverly Famous Rocks, Reds, Leghorns—Blood tested, ¢-0-4. Levi Farnsworth, New London, Ohio. 4 














300-Egg blood chicks. Only $6.00 hundred. Other chicks 
as low as $4.00 hundred. Immediate shipment; c.o.d. 
Send only $1.00 per hundred. Pay postman -balance. 
Waverly Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 





New Zealand Whites and Reds for Sale—From } 
registered, 
Holland, 






Rabbits 






Prices reaso 





pedigreed stock. 
Scottsboro, Ala. 









class, 
(Atz’s Famous Blood Tested Chix)—Have blood-tested J. W. 
8 consecutive years; established 20. Hatch 25 leading va- 
rieties. 95% of eggs set weigh 26 ounces. ‘‘Also Snaps 
for Bargain Seekers.’’ Baby Ducklings. ‘‘Big Free 
Catalog.’’ Atz’s Blue Mound Hatcheries, Milltown, Ind. Guernsey 





both reduced 






Two or More Breeds 
Bulls, Hampshire Hogs—All ages. Prices @ 
50%. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss ~ 












SUMMER PRIC ES NOW IN neha ON OUR 
QUALITY BARBY CHICK 


Jerseys — Three Loads 
Springer Cows, 
abortion tested. 










Strictly Choice High Grade 


Heifers. 








Missouri. 








Big Fluffy wallow: from Selected, aii Flocks. ‘All TR 
We are offering the following breeds at these Low Sprinefield 
Prices: Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, Buff Springfield, 
Orpingtons, White _and Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
White and Brown ae aan 

25 


$1.75 $3. $5.00 
Assorted, our ae $4.00 per 100. Cholera 
gression, 


Prompt shipment. Prepaid. Live arrival guaranteed. rabbies 
FLORENCE HATCHERY, FLORENCE, ALA. sules for 





Blood Tested Grade AAA Triple Tested Chicks—Im- Atlanta, 


We Specialize 
Serum 
hemorrhagic aggression, mixed bacterin 
vaccine for 

hogs 
Atlanta Serum Company, Box 618, Telephone Ma: 
Georgia, 





—————— 






Hog Cholera Serums 
in Serums anf Vaccines—Anti-Hit 
and Virus and Syringes—Blackleg a& 7 








vaccine, worm ae 
or wire 


a 


chicken 
Write 





dogs, 


and chickens. 










__ ee 















































mediate shipments, c.o.d. White, Buff, Brown Lez 

horns, Anconas, heavy assorted, Single Comb Reds, Do s ey 

Barred Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, $3.95; White, Buff gz pa 

BOOKS White. Sliver Wyandottes, Brahmas, Langshans, 

Rose Reds, $4.2: assorted, $3.00. Dallas County NOTICE: —IN ORDERING DOGS ON 

Chiekery, Buffalo, ’ Missouri, the buyer is required to return dogs ‘aithin the 
Purebred Blood Tested Single Comb Reds, Barred, specified time according to advertiser’s 00 

Puff, and White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Or- 

pingtons, $5.50 per 100; Silver Laced Wyandottes, White Shepherds, Collies, Fox Terrier Puppies. 

Minoreas, $5.95; Brown. Buff, English White Leghorns, Farm, Kineaid, Kansas. 

Anconas, heavy ‘mixed, $4.95: assorted, $4.25; seconds, : 
$3.95. Purebred blood tested chicks bred fdr layers an! Purebred Puppies Colson, Bulls, Police, Tem 

broilers. (For AA Master Bred Grade, add le per chick.) J. H. Wells, Walhalla, 8. 3 








Hatching weekly. Guarantee live arrival and pay postage. 
Can ship c.o.d. Order direct from this ad. Clover 


Valley Poultry Farm, Box 24, Ramsey, Indiana. w. 


English Shepherd, Rat Terrier, and Collie 
H, Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 



















Dogs 




















jers, Fox Terriers. Rock Garden Supplies. 
at fd, Box P, Pana, Tlinois. 
ow and ‘skunk Hound, $10.00. Beagle Rabbit 
Opose's5.00. J. S. Lauder, 1621 Galveston Avenue, 
Bet, i. Texas. 
Miscellaneous 
Bees—Bee Supplies 
ved Bee Hives—One dollar each. Catalog free. 
stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
- “Feeawax— Worked into bee comb_ foundation or ac- 
copted Lorain trade for bee supplies. west prices. Big 
qatalog free Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 
——— 
D ADS Books 
«Rambling Red’”’ haweny—Gha Time Vocalist—Broad- 
} more dig. casts each week day 12:15. His book of Fifty Old Time 
> rates pe gongs, mailed! for 25c, coin or stamps. Address Box 253, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
——— 
POPDOGG Buggies 
puggies, Spring Wagons, Harness. Split Hickory 





Factories, Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 





Canning Supplies 











Cans, Labels, Home, Commuity Canners—Write 
yd Mauldin, 1442 Oglethorpe Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
rs e 
Cigarettes 
Cigarettes, Tax Free — Camel, Chesterfield, Luckies, 
t horns, oni 10 cartons, $1.11 each; 5 cartons, $1.13 each; 
es mix jess quantity, $1.17 per carton. 10c Brands: 10 cartons, 
ubois County ae toch: 5 cartons, 98c each; less quantity, $1.05 
per carton. tet ee a Tobacco Company, Box 
TT <3) ae > Owensboro, Kentuc 
IICKS al 
Dust Guns 


eted Stock, 
ivery, 
50 




















Buchanan’s Dust Gun and Five Pounds Slug Shot or 
Bug Death—Complete control all eating insects. Post- 






































Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
2.75 ve 30 paid, $2.00. 
295 4.75 —  — 3 
3.00 5.00 Frog Raising 
4.00 6,95 «Bullfrog Raising!’"—Pays Big Money !—Investigate 
2.25 3.95 this (New Industry). Send for our valuable (Free) 
* pok, “Fortune in Bullfrogs.’’ American Bullfrog 
\MA. Industries, (159), Fremont, Ohio. 
arred, Buff, Furs 
, rpingtons - Yet us turn your Wool into Blankets, tan and make u 
onas, heavy ~ your furs and hides for you, Fur Tannery, Mineral, “od 
urebred 
chick. We Green Pea Sheller 
ship a Green Pea Sheller—Improved model, hand operated. 
Postpaid: 3.25. Free folder. J. W. Coggins Co., 
, N. 
- ; Grinding 
al $35.00, We Specialize on Grinding Razors, Clippers, Shears— 
a Al work = gu: pay teed. Birmingham Grinding Works, 
e ten- pound © fimmingh am, Ala, 
ien Poult 
Ks Honey 
Fancy New Comb Honey—Six 5-pound pails, $2.90. 
- J. 0. Hallman, Blackshear, Ga. 
E 
— New White Comb Honey—5-pound pail, 70c; 10- 
ical 1.40; six 5-pound, $4.00; twelve 5-pound, 
ae dl delivered. Price list. W. O. Gibbs, Brookfield, 
Ein: 
Hosiery 
_~ Iadies’-Men’s Hosiery—Men’s hosiery, $1.00 dozen, 
red. Fisher | prepaid. Guaranteed firsts. Write for latest bargain 
tatalog. L. S. Sales Company, Asheboro, N. C. 

Rayon Hosiery—Imperfects. Ladies’, 12 pairs, $1.00; 
rdis, Ga F men’s, 24 pairs, $1.00. Postpaid. Satisfaction guar- 
ee tateed. Economy Hosiery Company, Asheboro, N. C. 
didge, Ala, aA 
—_——— ae Kodak Finishing 

Free Developing—Prints, 3c to 5c. White Co., Drawer 
aze or sau } 112, Birmingham, Ala. 


burg, Miss, 


m, Pelham, 


1. McCown, 





and age 





—Springers 
bulls used. 
una, Fla. 





oung Stock 












10 Guaranteed Fadeless Prints —10c. Eastman’s 


Studio, Armstrong, Iowa. 





© Trial Offer—Your first roll film developed and printed, 
%. Kiphart Studio, Fairfleld, Ala. 


Rolls Developed Free — Prints, 3¢ 
| Studio, Drawer 1311, 


Rolls Developed, 8 Pictures, 24c, cash 
Film Laboratories, Box 1226, 





to 6c. Wilson 


Birmingham, Ala, 





with 
Fort 


order, 
Worth, 





prints, 28¢ 
Ave., New 


 Ieok! Free Developing — 16 beautiful 
(ein). Randolph Studios, 2231 McLean 
Albany, Indiana. 


Films Developed, Two Free Enlargements With Each 
—25c, coin. Century Photo Service, Box 829, 
«, Wisconsin. 








| . Rolls Developed, Two Professional Enlargements Free, 
eeerenteed Prints—25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 
Wisconsin. 


* 





od Developed and Eight Quality Prints, 25c; re- 
eee 5x7 enlargements, 25c. North 
» North, 8. ©. 


| _ Gloss Prints—Trial first roll developed, printed, 10c. 
F eine service. F.R.B. Photo Co., Dept. F, 15u3 
Z in, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Special Trial Offer—Your next kodak film developed, 
its, 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, aln 
» Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Films Developed, Two Double Weight Professional 
ents and 8 Guaranteed Prints — 30c, coin. 
Photo Service, Galesburg, Ilinois. 


s Five For overy dollar spent at Lollar’s for Kodak 
hing a upplies, you get one 8xl0 Enlargement 

d on wie weight Portrait Paper Free. Kodak 
that satisfies. Velox quality berate, they live 

. ll films developed, 10c p ints, 4c, 

® and Ge each. These Coupon Balsrgements are life- 
Portraits from your own kodak film negatives. Ll 
oe. “Lollar’s,””’ P. O, Box 2622, Birming- 




































Machinery 

Engine Power Steel Hay Press—$235.00, de- 

a horse power Steel Hay Press, $125.00, 
our machines fully guaranteed, Write 

Phaser awd ‘and t aeaaed information. Martin Mfg. Co., 





Milking Machines 


Milking Machines, Su 
5 pplies—All makes. Dairy sup- 
Dlis, Milker Exchange, Box 36, Mankato, Minnesota. 








Of Interest to Women 
Sette Spreads. Alba Mills, Stanley, North Carolina. 





ie mrenioed Hemstitching Attachment—Fits any sew- 


» prepaid, or sent c.o.d. Circulars 
fe "Tae, ‘Ds, Sedalia, Missouri 


Old Gold Wanted 


Postal Money Order by Return Mail for Old Gold 
teeth, dental bridges, crowns. Highest prices guaranteed. 
Information free. Standard Gold ning Company, 
448 Lemcke Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Cash for Gold Teeth, Watches, 
value paid day shipment received. 
teed or shipment cheerfully returned. 
Association Commerce. Information free. 
Smelting & Refining Co., 536 Mallers Bldg., 


Old Money Wanted 
Up_to $15.00 Each for Certain Indian Head and Fly- 
ing Eagle Pennies—Send dime for list. Coin-Shop, 
“P,’’ Springfield, Missouri. 


Old Money Wanted — Will pay Fifty Dollars for 
Nickel of 1913 with Liberty Head (no Buffalo). We 
pay cash premiums for all rare coins, Send 4c for Large 
Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. Numismatic 
Co., Dept. 645, Fort Worth, Texas. 





Jewelry—100% full 
Satisfaction guaran- 
Member Chicago 
Chicago Gold 
Chicago. 











Patent Attorneys 
Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and ned free. 
L, F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D, ¢ 


J — SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 
PATENTS LARGE commercial possibilities. 
Write immediately for information on how to proceed 
and ‘‘Record of Invention’ form. Delay Ag 3h dan 
gerous in patent matters. CLARENCE A. RIEN, 

77-M Adams Building, Washington, D_ e 








Inventions Commercialized — Patented or unpatented. 
es “uaa Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
issouri. 








Personal 
Old Age Pension Information — Send stamp. Judge 
Lehman, Humboldt, Kansas. 
Quilt Pieces 
Newest 1933 Colonial Quilt Book—Highly colored, 


illustrating over 200 designs of Patchwork, Applique 
Embroidered, Quilting Designs, and instructions. Post- 
paid on receipt 25c, coin or stamps. Needleart, 615 
South Paulina, Chicago. 





Schools and Colleges 
Men-Women, Age 18-50—lInterested in qualifying for 
future life-time Government Jobs. $105-$250 month. 
May secure valuable information free. Write, Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo., today. 





Singing Schools 
Singing Schools—My services are available for teach- 
ing singing schools, June, July, August. Any system 
notation: round-notes, seven-shape or 4-shape. If your 
community needs a singing school, write me now. Don’t 
wait. Morgan D. Jones, Andalusia, Ala, 


Spray Materials 
Buchanan’s Ethylene Chlorhydrin—Will 
Irish potatoes. Directions on each package. 
treats two bushels, 60c; pint, $1.10; quart, 
Postpaid. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





sprout new 


pint, 
$2.00. 





Stationery 
200 Evelopes, 200 Letterheads ad Printed—$1.00. 
James Williams, Yadkinville, N. 





Tobacco 
Tobacco—Sample, 10c. See e we have before you 
buy. Troutt’s, DF-6, Hickory, Ky 





Mild Cigarette or Pipe Tobacco—10 pounds, $1.00. 
Papers or clay pipe free. United Farmers, Mayfield, 
Kentucky. 





retire Cua nees Selected—Best chew- 
Lawrence Riggs, 


Tobacco, 
ing, 10 pounds, $1.25; smoking, $1.00. 
Dresden, Tenn. 





Guaranteed—Chewing, 10 pounds, 


Tobacco—Postpaid, 
$1.00. John Rowlett, 


$1.25; smoking, 10 pounds, 
Dresden, Tenn. 





redleaf chew- 


Postpaid — Extra long 
Walter Crews, 


Aged Tobacco, 
smoking, $1.00. 


ing, 10 pounds, $1.25; 
Dresden, Tennessee. 











Postpaid, Guaranteed—Long, mellow, juicy red leaf 
chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; smoking, $1.00, Harvey 
Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid—Guaranteed, Selected Red Leaf— 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; smoking, $1.00. Norman 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

_ Tobacco, Postpaid—Extra Red Leaf—Mellow, 
juicy chewing, 10 pounds, 125 ; smoking, $1.00. 


S. Hamlin, Gleason, Tenn, 





Postpaid, Guaranteed, Redleaf Chewing—Mellow and 
juicy: 10 pounds, $1.25; best smoking, $1.00. McLain’s 
Pool, Greenfield, Tennessee. 





Guaranteed, Best Grade Chewing or Smoking — 10 
pounds, $1.00. Manufacturing recipe and flavoring free, 
Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Postpaid — Aged, Mellow, 
pounds, $1.25; smoking, $1.00. 
Buford Tilley, Gleason, Tenn, 


Five Pounds Burley Cigarette Smoking, 70c. Five 
pounds Burley cigarette scraps, 45c; 10 pounds, 75c. 
Lee V. Rogers, Clyde, N. C 





Rich Red Chewing, 10 
Guaranteed satisfaction. 








Tobacco — Postpaid, Guaranteed — Good red mellow 
leaf. 8 pounds chewing or 10 pounds smoking, $1.00. 
S. W. Tilley, Dresden, Tenn. 


‘Golden Heart’’—Extra Mild Cigarette Tobacco—5 
pounds, $1.00; box cigars, cigarette roller, papers free. 
Farmers’ Sales Co., Paris, Tenn, 


Red Chewing, 12 pounds; Smoking, 15; 
Burley, 10—EKither, $1.00. avoring. Riverview 
bacco Farms, Hickman, Kentucky 








Scraps, 20; 
To- 





Guaranteed—28-inch Sweet Juicy Red Leaf 
pounds, $1.25; extra smoking, $1.00. 
Dresden, Tenn 


Postpaid, 
Chewing — 10 
Ernest Jolley, Agent, 


W. V._ Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Flue-cured Tobacco, 
Bright ‘Leaf—$1.00 per 10 pounds, prepaid. 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


“Pride of Dixie’ 
pounds and box cigars, 








Cigarette Burley—Extra_ mild, 5 
$1.00. Cigarette roller and 








papers free. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 

Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed—Good red, mellowed 
in bulk. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.00; smoking, 15 
pounds. Clyde Tilley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Choice Tobacco—Chewing or smoking, 2 years old, 10 
pounds, 00. ipe and flavoring furnished. Pay on 
delivery. United Farmers, Paris, Tenn. 





First Class Flue Cured Chewing Tobacco—Aged, mel- 
low: 11 pounds, $1.00; smoking, 13 pounds, $1.00. Pre- 
paid 3rd zone. Ellis Williams, Alma, Ga. 


Prepaid—Aged Mellow Red Chewing, 7 pounds; Mild 
Burley, 7; smoking, 10; Supreme chewing, 5. Either, 
$1.00. Recipe. Valley 


Postpaid: High Grade Juicy Red Chewing—In bulk: 
8 pounds, $1.00; 10, $1.25. Smoking, 11, $1.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Leonard Adams, Dresden, Tenn. 





Farmers, Hickman, Ky. 








Old Gold Wanted 
br Mailed Immediately for Old Gold Teeth, 
etn, coer Old Gold Jewelry — G 


ns, and $ 
510-12-14 


Satisfied. Beeb , 
Ave Cincinnati, Ohio. winapi 
Wants Gold—Cash for Gold Teeth, 
Jewelry—You can now send direct. 
aid day shipment fecoived. Satisfaction 


Inited States Gold 
3 "Cabiian ‘blag. chl cago. 





fh agg Mare deg in bulk. Selected, long, red 
chew: 10 $1.25; smoking, 10 pounds. $1.00. 
Satiofaction guaranteed. Will Adams, Martin, Tenn. 


Leaf 
pounds, $1.00; 10, 
$1.00. Pay postman. 





Tobacco — Guaranteed Quality — seins: 5 
$1.50; smoking, 10, $1.00; 20 twist, 
United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





Tobacco, ge ag oe aged mellow pone oe 
5 pounds, $1.1 $2.00. Smoking 


. pou. 
10 eaniaie h. os # 8 Pool, Sharon, 
nnessee, 


Prompt - 





moment, then went on with the lilting 
accompaniment, as the mysterious mu- 
sician approached the encampment, 
singing as he came. 

Came the snappy challenge of a 
picket on the slope, the trample of 
feet, and the hum of low voices. The 
flap of Grant’s tent swung outward, 
and he appeared in the opening as 
Moon piloted the newcomer in. 

Ranged before the General’s “desk” 
—an ammunition case—for examina- 
tion, the caller proved to be a slender, 
alert fellow, middle-aged, and seem- 
ingly easy natured and amiable. 

“Name?” Grant asked crisply. 

Smilingly, the fellow shook his 
head: “No sabe Een-glee-sa.” 


“Humph!” Grant commented dryly. 


E SPRAYED his Spanish phrases 

over his visitor, receiving in re- 
turn the information that he was ad- 
dressing one Miguel Beltran, a simple 
countryman lost on his way to Buena 
Vista—and utterly unaware that an 
insurrection had broken out. 

“Humph!” Grant grunted again. 
“And where have you come from that 
you haven’t heard the big news ?”’ 

He was from the rancho of his 
brother, down in the sand dunes by the 
coast, and was journeying out into the 
world for the first time, intent upon 
seeing a goodly portion of it. He had 
attained a respectable reputation, lo- 
cally, as a musician, and was am- 
bitious to win fame in the cities, so— 

“Got a match?” Grant interrupted, 
in English, clipping the end off a cigar 
with a snap of his square jaws. 

Miguel made only a slight motion 
with his hand toward the pocket of 
his jacket. “No sabe,” he answered, 
stolidly. 

Grant lifted the sputtering candle 
from the box and lighted, as he asked, 
in Spanish: “Are you Federalista or 
Insurrecto?” 

“Neither. I am but a musician, am- 
bitious to win fame, if God wills,” 
Beltran answered. 


Grant took a turn around the room. 
“Sit down and wait for a little while. 





SWORDS 


(Continued from page 8) 


* Juanita,’ to Companiero’s playing. 


I shall talk further with you later,” 
he said finally. 

“And now, Moon, as chief of’ scouts, 
you have to lead our advance, com- 
mencing in the morning. Here’s the 
map. Let’s lay out a route,” he re- 
marked, dropping into English. 

For the better part of an hour Grant 
made plans, calling in Hurst, even- 
tually Lastra. 


“You say you are a musician,” he 
said, suddenly addressing his visitor 
in the language of the country. “All 
right. Go on out there and sing 


“We'll talk again, in the morning.” 


UNG and played as only Mexicans 

2 can, the old serenade floated into 
the still night like the soughing whis- 
per of a tropical breeze. 

“Some music, that,” Grant enthused 
to Moon, as the two stood listening 
before the little headquarters tent. 

“Uh-huh,” Moon agreed, then toyed 
abstractedly with the tent lacing as he 
added, uneasily: “I’m a little leery 
of that greaser, though.” 

“In what way?” Grant inquired, 
then went inside, jerking his head for 
Moon to follow. 

“Well for one thing,’ Moon de- 
clared, as he dropped the flap behind 
him, “I’m pretty certain he under- 
stands English, though he pretends not 
to. He shore made a reach for that 
match before he remembered. 


“"Nother thing that struck me was, 
he said he come from the coast—which 
same is just beyond these here sand- 
hills, with no hard land nowhere 
around. At the same time, his shoes 
was pasted with red clay, which same 
is found only off south of here, so I’m 
told.” 

“Noticed that myself,” Grant 
agreed, his slow smile showing. “That’s 
why I mapped out a route bearing due 
south, just between us two.” 

“Fact is, we don’t go east, but due 
east from here to the coast. 


Grant was right. Beltran slipped 
away, during the night. 


(Continued next month) 











Tobacco 

Prepaid—Aged mellow chewing, 10 pounds; Kentucky’s 
CuOlCe,, 5; Mild Burley, 7. Either, $1.25. Smoking, 10, 
95c. Flavoring. Oid Kentucky Plantation, Hickman, 
Kentucky, 

Tobacco, Postpaid — Mellow Red Leaf Chewing, 
guaranteed, 10 pounds, $1.25; smoking, 90c; best chew- 
ing, $1.35; smoking, $1.00. Walton Buckley, Dresden, 


Tennessee. 





Look! Introductory Offer—Tennessee Red Leaf smok- 
ing tobacco, 20 pounds, $1.00; chewing, 10 pounds, 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. United Tobacco Farm- 
ers, Martin, Tenn. 


Tobacco, i yeteaianpenseniges Extra Good Red Juicy 
Chewing — 10 pounds, $1.35; extra smoking, $1.00. 
Flavoring recipe for chewing free. Mrs. Edd Hamlin, 
Route 3, Dresden, Tenn. 


“Golden Heart’’—Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 
Leaf—10 pounds smoking, $1.00; 3 sacks smoking and 
pipe free. 10 pounds chewing, $1.00; 3 twists free. 
Farmers’ Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 











Selected Tennessee Red Leaf—Chewing, 7 pounds, 
$1.00; 12 pounds smoking, $1.00. One pound free with 
$1.00 orders; three pounds free with $2.00 orders. 
Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 


Barn Cured Tobacco — Aged, Mellow, Long Red Leaf. 
Chewing, 11 pounds, $1.00, delivered 3rd zone; smoking, 
13 pounds, $1.00, delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money returned. Alma Brokers, Alma, Ga. 


Aged Red Chewing, 








10 pounds; Choice Cherry Red, 
8; Kentucky Superfine, 5; Golden Burley, 5; Yellow 
smoking, 10; Economy smoking, 15. Either, $1.00. 
Flavoring. Bert Choate, Hickman, Kentucky. 





Buy Direct From Manufacturer: Aged, Mellowed and 
Properly Processed Tobacco—28 big chewing twists, sweet 
or natural, $1.00; 28 full size sacks smoking, mild or 
raedium, $1.00. Ezell Tobacco Co., Paris, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid—Two years old, high grade, 
Red Leaf Chewing—Sweet and juicy, 24 to 28° inches 
long, hand picked. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; 5, 90c. 
Best smoking, 10, $1.10. WMavoring recipe for chewing 
free. S, J. Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco — New Deal Manufactured — Perfect flavor, 
blend, Kentucky, Virginia tobaccos. Order supply from 
factory, wholesale. 20 Large twists, $1.00; 100 twists, 
$3.90. ‘20 Sacks smoking, $1.00; 100 sacks, $3.90. Post- 
paid. Natural leaf, 10 pounds, $1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Reliable. Kentucky-Virginia Tobacco Fac- 
tory, Mayfield, Kentucky. 





fancy 








Wagons 
White Hickory Wagons — Best Wagon Ever Made. 
Write for catalog and price list. White Hickory Wagon 
Mfg. Co., East Point, Ga. 





Want to Buy 


Cash for Your Shotgun or 22 Rifle, Binoculars, 
and Microscopes—Goods returned if you are not BP as 





pat price. Ship, or write Ideal Distributors, 62-2 
Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Help Wanted—Male 
_Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 








Agents—Salesmen 


Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents wanted. Concord Nur- 


series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Wanted—Monument Salesman. Gene Memorial Co., 
Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, 


Make Products Yourself — Formula 
“‘Kemico,”’ B-24, Parkridge, Illinois. 


4%c; Blades. 1c; 
Get list. 





catalog free. 





Drug Sundries; Auto- 


Toothpaste, 
Rockford, Mayo Build- 


mobile Accessories. 
ing, Richmond, Va. 





plating 
Write 


Make Money at Home—Resilvering mirrors, 
auto parts, tableware, etc. Outfits furnished. 
Easy Platers, Dept. 12, Drawer Y, Chicago. 


We Start You Without a Dollar—Summer drinks, 
food products, household necessities. Experience un- 
necessary. Carnation Co., PR., St. Louis, Mo 








Cash Income Daily—Resilvering Mirrors at Home, 
replating autolight reflectors, tableware, etc. Outfit fur- 
nished. Write Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 





Men With Cars to Advertise Our Goods and Distribute 
Introductory Packages to Consumers—Steady work; pays 
$32.50 weekly, up. Canvassers need not apply. ‘Write 
Albert Mills, 3878 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





If You Can Sell a Household Deal Valued at $5. 
for sL. 00, write for our catalog, or we will send Ae 
complete deal and sales outfit for 50c in stamps. Clyde 
Collins Chemical Co., Dept. P, Memphis, Tenn. 





Nothing Like It—Two Complete Cosmetic Lines for 
White and Colored—Free samples and sample case. No 
experience or money required. Write Keystone Labora- 
tories, DeSoto Station, Dept. PF-1, Memphis, Tenn. 








Men or Women! — Look after Local Coffee and Ter 
route. Call on homes with 300 highest quality necessi- 
ties. Spare or full time. me investment. Permanent. 
Good starting py: d promotion. Blair Lao -- 
tories, Dept. P-1 ae ee Va. 

























































































































































































































INTERPRETING THE Wor.p’s News 


O OFTEN since the depression began the cry has 
gone up, “At last the tide has turned!” that the 
people have grown dubious of all prophecy. And 
yet today the assurance of better things seems too valid 
to be longer doubted. With the New Deal has come a 
New Day. The lines of the poet come to mind :— 
O watchman, leaning from the mast, 
What of the night? The shadows flee, 
The stars grow pale, the storm is past, 
A blood-red sunrise stains the sea. 


At length, at length, O desperate wills, 
Luck takes the tiller and foul tides turn; 


Superb amid majestic hills 
The domes of El Dorado burn! 


With the courage of ancient Ulysses, who set out— 


To follow Knowledge like a sinking star 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought, 
the new captain of our Ship of State seems ready to 
follow social justice wherever it may lead in the Great 
Adventure to which he has now committed our Ameri- 


can nation. 


“Social Planning” the New Motto 


HAT we have entered upon a new day is a fact that 

must be recognized. As Joy Elmer Morgan wrote a 
few months ago:— 

“This is no passing depression, no ordinary financial 
panic, no mere reaction from war, but a deep-seated 
change in the center of gravity of human affairs. The 
world is passing from a condition of economic scarcity 
to a condition of economic surplus.” 

No longer is there need that women and children 
should work long hours on farm or in factory. No longer 
is there need, in fact, for long hours for strong men. The 
shorter working week—possibly thirty hours—is in the 
near future. The problem is no longer that of each indi- 
vidual producing all he can; the problem is to harmonize 
production in right proportions for the good of all. 


We are to have “social planning”—that is to say, 
planning for an entire industry or industrial group—in- 
stead of exclusively individual planning, each person for 
himself. In both agriculture and manufacturing, indi- 
vidual farmers and individual factories must be prevented 
from following policies that are unsound and hurtful to 
the general group. The cotton farmer who is willing to 
plant only a reasonable percentage of his land in cotton, 
and the cotton mill that is willing to operate only a 
reasonable number of hours—they must be made the 
beneficiaries of government planning, while non-codp- 
erators stay out and take chances in the old competitive 
tooth-and-claw struggle of “rugged individualism.” 


Two generations ago we had horse, wagon, and stage- 
coach, and here and there a railroad. Then each operator 
of a farm, shop, store, or small factory could be pretty 
largely independent. Each community was more or less 
isolated. Competition did not reach far. Each man could 
rather safely look out for himself. 

But now the products of Carolina and California, of 
Maine and Mississippi, of Asia and Australia and Zam- 
besia and Zanzibar, all are jumbled together in any mar- 
ket whose doors are open anywhere on earth. The individ- 
ual is helpless to plan or plant wisely under such a system. 
The Machine has outgrown us—and by the Machine we 
mean all modern equipment for producing things and for 
assembling and transporting them. 
If the Machine is not to destroy us, 


By CLARENCE POE 


2. Heretofore (as has recently happened in American 
manufacturing), one factory might run 16 or 24 hours 
a day when conditions justified only eight hours. Or one 
factory might hold wages so low that other factories 
could not compete without also cutting wages. Now 
regulations governing both maximum hours and mini- 
mum wages are in prospect. 

3. Formerly one railroad system might spend mil- 
lions to build a line almost exactly paralleling a line 
operated by a rival system, while for the people it was 
simply a case of “Jones—He Pays the Freight.” Now 
not only is railway operation to be better codrdinated, 
but truck, rail, and water transportation will be harmo- 
nized on a comprehensive national scale. 


4. Formerly the American people spent billions of 
dollars for 57 varieties of common or preferred stocks, 
some good, some ordinary, some bad, some outright 
Kreuger swindles, and the general attitude of the gov- 
ernment was the ancient one of “Caveat emptor’—“Let 
the buyer beware.” Now the new motto is to be “Let 
the seller beware.” Sellers must give adequate informa- 
tion to protect investors and be responsible for false 
statements. 

5. For twenty years we have had a national Federal 
Reserve banking system with rather strong supervision, 
but we have permitted all kinds of state and private 
banks to operate with poor state oversight and no national 
oversight whatever. Nor have we had even in national 
banks any specific guarantee of deposits. Hereafter safe- 
guards will be required of any group proposing to start 
a bank; all banks will probably be brought into a unified, 
carefully inspected national system, and some form of 
bank deposit guarantee must be adopted. 

6. Heretofore we have had utterly haphazard devel- 
opment of whatever section of the country each of us 
lives in. Each individual landowner has done whatever 
seemed best with his few acres or few hundred acres, 
without knowing how to fit his activities into a general 
program for the prosperity and development of his 
whole state, county, or section. Now social planning (as 
in the case of the vast Tennessee Valley project) will 
try to coordinate the efforts of all inhabitants into a 
well planned program for the entire area, just as in war 
time the efforts of all individual soldiers are codrdinated 
in one general military scheme. 


Stabilizing Money; Preventing War 


WO more forms of social planning also deserve at- 

tention. Heretofore with the standard American dol- 
lar fixed at 25.8 grains of gold, anybody had a right to 
demand such a dollar in exchange for any other kind of 
dollar. Hence when gold supplies were manipulated, 
“cornered,” or shuttle-cocked back and forth from one 
nation to another, the alarm about gold supplies forced 
prices down, down, down, and gold values up, up, up— 
and it was regarded as sacrilegious to insist that any- 
thing be done about it. The gold standard was the 
“sacred cow” which must be saved even if all humanity 
perished in order to save it. Now social planning tells 
us that the dollar should have about the same buying 


power all the time (even if of varying weight) rather 
than have the same weight all the time but wildly flucty. 
ating buying power. As President Roosevelt Said 
May 7 :— ™ 

“The administration has the definite objective of raising 
commodity prices to such an extent that those who ha 
borrowed money will, on the average, be able to re ie 
that money in the same kind of dollar which ee 
borrowed.” : 

Formerly, too, if one nation bullied or angered ‘an. 
other nation into war, the rest of the world virtually did 
nothing, but sold supplies or munitions to either side at 
the highest possible prices, and let it go at that. Now the 
World War has taught us two things (if we did not 
already know them) :— 


(1) That no one nation can be impoverished without 
making all the world poorer—and 


(2) That the world has become so small that no two 
nations indeed can start fighting without danger of in- 
volving all others. So nations as well as individuals must 
recognize group judgments, and we must have not only 
national social planning but international social planning, 


Ten Goals of Future Progress 


| epenimencnte ROOSEVELT’S radio speech of May 

7 showed the progress the nation is now making along 
nearly all the lines of social planning just set forth, 
There is no longer any doubt that progressives control 
the government. Critics of Roosevelt say that “pro. 
fessors” are running things; his defenders say that it js 
better to have government by “professors” who haye 
spent their lives studying what is best for the general 
good than government by “possessors” interested only in 
using the government for their personal gain. 


We may well consider in conclusion the ideals set 
forth by one of America’s ablest intellectuals, a “pro- 
fessor” who is one of our profoundest students of the 
public welfare. In the form of a “New Decalogue of 
Social Science” Dr. Charles Austin Beard has summa- 
rized ten supreme hopes and aspirations to which progres. 
sive America is committed (and to which the new admin. 
— also seems substantially committed) as fol- 
Ows: 


1. National planning in industry, business, agricul- 
ture, and government to sustain mass production of 
goods on a high level of continuity and to assure the 
most economical and efficient use of our material re 
sources. ; 

2. The ex pansion of insurance systems to cover pro- 
tection against sickness, old age, unemployment, disas- 
ters, and hazards to civilized life. 


3. Universal education, from the earliest years of 
youth to the last years of old age, including public 
schools, colleges, institutes for adult education, and 
libraries. 

4. The perfection of systems of transportation—tail, 
waterway, air, and highway—linking all parts of the 
country and facilitating commerce, travel, and inter 
course. 

5. The development of city, community, regional, and 
state planning, coordinated with national designs, with 
a view to giving to all the people conditions for living 
and working that are worthy of the 
highest types of civilization. 
6. The development of national, 





we must control its operations, no 
matter what surrender of old-fash- 
ioned shibboleths this may necessi- 
tate. 


THE ENRICHMENT OF LIFE—JUNE 


state and local parks and kindred facil 
ities for wholesome recreation within 
reach of all, offsetting and limiting 
the pressures and distractions of com: 
mercialized amusements. 








Six Forms of Social 
Planning 


OME people profess to see no dif- 

ference between social planning and 
socialism. Within limits, however, so- 
cial planning is actually a safeguard 
against extreme socialism. It will leave 
vast room for exercising individual 
initiative, enterprise, and thrift, but 
will prevent the individual from going 
to extremes hurtful to his fellow 
workers. 


Let us look at some of the forms of 
social planning now in prospect nation- 
ally or internationally. 

1. Heretofore, as we have just 
suggested, a farmer might plant an 
excessive acreage of a crop of which 
there was already a dangerous sur- 
plus. Either by penalizing this farm- 
er, or by rewarding acreage-control- 
ling farmers, this is to be checked. 





HE enrichment of life to which we 

dedicate this space in every issue 
is mainly found in the quest of beauty 
—beauty in nature, in art, in music in 
books, in human conduct. 


For the beauty of nature in June, 
we have but to look around us any- 
where in Dixie. Of course there are 
special places of unusual loveliness such 
as the Texas bluebonnet fields pictured 
on our cover, and three other Southern 
beauty spots mentioned in a_ recent 
Saturday Evening Post: “The moss- 
hung oaks of the Bonaventure Cemetery 
in Savannah; the Battery and gardens 
of Charleston; the mountain streams at 
dusk, the swift, vermilion-marked trout 
of Virginia.” But everywhere (save 
where man’s neglect has put gullies in 
fields or fire in forests) the Southern 
landscape is beautiful in June. 


But to the beauty of nature we must 
add the beauty of art. 

And music—we pause now only to 
recommend the national 4-H club 
radio program on “The World’s Great- 
est Composers” given on the first Sat- 
urday in each month (12:30 to 1:30 
Eastern time or 11:30 to 12:30 Cen- 
tral) over NBC. Ask your county 
agents for programs. 


As for books, let us quote two sen- 
tences from Dr. Frank Graham: “His- 
tory proves to us that great libraries 
are both the fruits and the roots of 
great civilizations. Close to the source 
of many events and movements is the 
fact that a boy and a book got togeth- 
er.” And we ask this—if you are at all 
interested in extending library work, 
ask the American Library Association, 
Atlanta, Ga., to send you a copy of its 
free pamphlet, Books for the South. 








7. A national program of preventive 
medicine and public safety to reduce 
the death rate, diseases, and accidents, 
supplemented by universal hospitaliza- 
tion to care for unavoidable cases of 
sickness and accidents é 

8. The conscious and deliberate a 
couragement of science, letters, and U 
arts, not as mere ornaments but as OF 
ganic parts of the good life. s 

9. The preservation and expansim 
of a reasoned equality of opp 
for all men and women to unfold thet 
talents, win rewards, seek appreciaHo® 
in public and private life, employ tet 
creative impulses, and reach distinet 
in the various fields of human 
deavor. 

10. Coédperation with the o 
nations of the earth in promot 
travel, intercourse, commerce, 
change—on the faith of the declara 
that war is renounced as an instrum 
of national policy, and that the § 
tion of conflicts is always to be 90 
on the basis of peace. 7 











Using Wild Fruits 
By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


JE ARE giving here a few of our 
favorite recipes for the use of na- 
tive fruits hoping that this year there 


will be an abundant crop and that our 
readers will use them to supplement 193 3 / 
the diet next winter. CW Va ues eee 


BERRY SHRUB 


Ve Berry shrub may be made of black- 
"| berries, strawberries, raspberries, or 
_| dewberries. Select sound fruit, wash, Ed 


_ | measure, and place in a stone jar. For 
~tevery four quarts of berries use one 
quart of vinegar. Cover the jar by e 
tying a cheesecloth over it. Stir the [ / 

berries daily for three or four days. If a OWer VICES 
the weather is warm do not let it stand 
over three days. Strain without squeez- 
ing and put into a kettle, allowing 1 
pound of sugar to each pint of liquid. RE LOWER 
ris ee | sa one 

cork, ° (e) 

for serving. 50 \ er WiGH-POWER BURNERSu 

MUSCADINE GRAPE JUICE qit® 


Most of the thick skinned grapes 
_ | yield a better juice if pressed cold or ; c. 
~ | when only slightly cooked without boil- Se 
fing. Crush the fruit by hand or with é 
a homemade crusher much like a cider es, 
mill. Press the fruit immediately. \ 
Strain and pour into clean, sterilized a 
rs or bottles. Place jars or bottles aN 
na vessel of water and heat until the 
ater surrounding the containers is 
mering. Hold at that temperature 
r 15 minutes and seal. fo rgd 


Range R- 
GRAPE CATSUP nge R- 559 


junds grapes 1 tablespoon cloves 
pounds sugar ¥% tablespoon pepper 
A tablespoon cinnamon ¥% tablespoon salt 
"1 tablespoon allspice 1 pint vinegar 
7 Crush the fruit and stew over a slow space beneath. Finishes are porcelain en- 
}fire until soft, then press the pul j : 
:.". Teast fh awe ag amel, baked enamel and lacquer ina choice 
skins and seeds behind. Add the sugar, ES, with all the new beauty, new of colors. There are ranges with built-in 
‘alt, and spices to the juice and pulp. convenience and new High-Power _ ovens, also stoves for use with separate 
7} Boil until slightly thick and seal in hot : ; d 
MMécilized bottles or jars. speed, there are also new prices—the low- _—_ ovens. See them at your dealer’s this week. 
est in years. ? 
GEARS 5AM y Send a post-card for the free illustrated 


Crush the grapes and separate the . : : 
iskins and pulp. Place the ‘hulls in a High-Power burners use kerosene, booklet showing new High-Power Perfec- 


‘closed vessel with 1 cup of water for the clean, economical fuel. They are tions in color. 
very 5 or 6 pounds of grapes. Cook : z 
ready to cook the minute you light them, 


‘slowly until the hulls are quite tender. P : 
While softening the hulls heat the pulp saving fuel. High-Power gives you a great Superfex Oil Burning 


a hy te gnallpea Ronan 44 volume of clean heat, easy to control for Refrigerators 
rseeds. Then put the pulp through a perfect results with any cooking. Chill foods economically and 
colander to get rid of the seeds. Put : ; ’ make ice cubes. A few cents’ 
the seedless pulp and the softened hulls Now is the time to get your new High- worth of kerosene makes the 
Mtogether and add 1 pound of sugar for Power Perfections. The new models have _ gold. No electricity or other 
feach two pounds of fresh fruit used. ‘ : ; ? : : 

Cook slowly, stirring frequently, until every convenience, including broom-high connections required. 

thick. Pack and seal hot in hot steri- 

lized jars. PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY : 7681-C Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
CRAB APPLE MARMALADE 


| Wash and core crab apples and put The mark of quality oe e 
them through a meat chopper. Cook OL burning 
mntil soft and then put them 

Mhrough a colander. To each pound STO V E % 


of fruit add three-fourths pound of 
“Sugar. Cook fruit and sugar until the @ P CE YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY 
j ly stage is reached, Pour into steri- THE STOVE YOU'VE ALWAYS WANTED AT A RI A 
lized glasses or small jars, cool, and 


PCover with boiling hot paraffin. 


i Very ripe ee wks ies of a bet- Ash Su mM m e Tr ’s Bea Uu ty Pro b lems 


fer flavor but in order to secure the 





















































Mesired jelly-like consistency it is nec- i r ALONG with all thie good things summer brings—peaches and watermelons, swimming 


Ty to have about half of the berries _and picnics, fried chicken and corn on the cob—summer brings. its beauty problems, 

htly underripe, or add commercial particularly to the girl who spends much time out of doors. Maybe Sally Carter can help 
Pectin. Cooking rapidly in small N \ you solve some of your beauty problems, whether caused or aggravated by summer, or 
Quantities helps to retain the color and ih not. If you would like any of the booklets listed below, check the list and send it to 
SALLY CARTER, 


Mavor. Use from %4 to 3% pound su- 

Bar to each pound of berries. During 713 Glenn St. SW., Atlanta, Georgia. 
Me cooking stir frequently with a 

‘Woo fen spoon or paddle. If a thermom- , 
Mer is available, cook at 222 degrees 0 Be Yourself—Beautifully DO Real Foes of Beauty 
fahrenheit. Pour while hot into steri- © Fashion Spotlights Your Coiffure 0 Why Have Wrinkles? 


Mzed containers and process pint jars : ; i 
ee for 20 tekecies O Tricks in the Art of Applying Make-up 











Be sure to add your name and address. 

















Never before 


such VALUES! , 


* VA i ; 
..maybe never again! @& 


See your 


Chen” GOODYEAR 


DEALER 
Now 


WP er CRSA ol einem for lowest prices 


EVER THE QUALITY TIRE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 


OME DAY you'll look back to the summer of 1933 and 
say: “Imagine what I could buy a Goodyear Tire for then!” 
Yet even today’s low prices mean nothing unless the tire 
See your / | is built right. Along with these extraordinary prices for the 
new Pathfinder you get the highest quality in the moderate 


GO oD YEAR price field Goodyear has ever attained. 
| This new Pathfinder is a bigger value than the old Path- 


DEALER ; finder any way you look at it. It has the bigger safety margin 
| of FULL CENTER TRACTION — bigger mileage from the 


N ow 3 | ur 20 PER CENT THICKER TREAD—stouter body of Super- 
A twist Cord—and other improvements that make it a still 
better buy than the 17,000,000 Pathfinders that went before. 

See your Goodyear dealer about the All-Weather values, 
also! This great thoroughbred—the finest tire that money 
can buy—waves an alluring price tag. 

Whichever you want—new Pathfinder or All-Weather— 
paste this in your hat: More people are saving money with 
Goodyears than with any other kind. 


for today’s prices 
on the 
world’s standard 
of quality 





cM 


i) 
oO 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





